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ABSnUkCT 

Computers have not revolutionized social studies 
curricula because so few teachers use them. But research does 
indicate that coa^uters are flexible instructional tools that can 
assist in the developiiant of attitudes, intellectual motivation, and 
in^iry skills. Social studies educators need to consider expanded 
computer use in their classrooms because computers assist in the 
preparation of students for effective participBtion in society. 
Teachers must understand how technology affects instruction, 
learning, and classroom environments, along with the types of 
effective instructional strategies that can be used to achieve 
specific goals. Mucators should acguire the knowledge and experience 
needed to use computers by reviewing research relating to coiputer 
use in teBching and to instructional strategies. Information on 
research concerning the impact of computers on stvdents, how 
computers change the way teachers* work, computers* effect on the 
training process, and computers* influence on the social studies 
curriculinn is included. Necessary teacher competencies and 
appropriate instructional uses are explored through an analysis of 
teacher _ utility programs, databases, data analysis programs, and 
simulations. A 7 6- item bibliography concludes the document, (rap) 
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FOREWORD 

During th^ 1980i, computers have ent»?r^d ififemtntary and sec- 
ondaiy school clasirooms throughout the United Staies* During the 
19Mi/ it is likely that they will become standard equipment for teach- 
trs and students in all subjects/ TOs devtlopment will r^uire big 
adjustments In currimlum development^ lesson planning, and teach- 
ing, tspedally in the sodal studies. It will also open grand oppor- 
luniti^ to enliven and enrich learning experiences. Computers in the 
classroom may be the long sought key to effictive insteuction in el* 
ementaiy and serondaiy sMal studies. 

In this publi^tion, Lee H, Ehman and Allen D, Glenn present a 
valuable view of computers in the sodal studies. They review research 
on uses of computer in tihe sodal studies dassiroom and raise mUcal 
^nd why to teach wift computeis and about the 
Ukely effects of insfa^ctional technology on teaching and learning in 
*^ ^^"f Ehman and Glenn are optimistic about the insmic- 

tional potential of ^mputm; but they also raise problems that will 
continue to challenge soda] studies educator, 

John j. PaWck 

Director, ERIC Qe aringhouse for Sodal 
Studits/Sodal Sdence Education and 
Director, Sodal Studies Development 
Ce?^ter at Indiana Univemty 
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CHAPTER I 



COMPUTERS AND SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 

It wasn't too long ago that a group of edu^toiB Inserts ted in 
teehnolo^ were forecasting a computer revolution that would bring 
swetping changes to all of eduraHon, Proponents of the new tech- 
nology suggested that it would not only change the content of sodal 
studiei but also the manner in which it was taught. Advoates sug- 
gested that with this new technology social studies students would 
have opportunities to learn new skills and that the social studies 
teacher's role would change from a dispenser of knowledge to facil- 
itator of learning; Finally, sroal studies teachei^ would be able to 
focus their instruction on higher level thinking and to the amative 
use of knowledge to solve problems. 

Recent reports about schools, such as .4 Plac^ CalM Sclml (Good- 
lad 1985); suggest that the sodal studies classroom is pretty much 
like it was ten yeais ago* Most classes still have a teacher leading 
thirty students through a l^on in whidi the teacher does most of 
the talking. Where is the technolo^? Where is it being used to fa- 
cilitate learning and to assist students in acquiring higher-level skills? 

Some computer eduato^ suggest that the tedmolc^ revdution 
has sailed (Dronka 1985) and point to three ipMflc problem areas 
that are contributing to the lack of movement in technolo^. First- 
even though there are almost two million computer in sdiools across 
the nation, there if still a shortage of computers for teacheri to use. 
Second, there is a lack of high quality software, Tme/ there are many 
more titles available for purchasing; however, eritics suggest that there 
is a sameness to the materials and a lack of courseware that goes 
^ t^y®^ drill and practice. Consequently, mai^ schcKils and 

teachers are not purchasing as much couiseware as before. Third, 
even though computers have been used in the schools for almost a 
decade, there is little research available to suggest that the social 
studies teacher who uses the computer will affect student achieve- 
menu 

Two other problems should be added to Dronka's list Teadier 
knowledge about using the computer in the classroom is low, and 
efforts to change this situation art slow and costly. Also, the computer 
so|Kvare that Is available is often not well integrated into the curric 
ulum, making the computer an i^pensive and perhaps unwelcome 
addition to an already crowded sdhool day. As a consequence, many 
people are taking a hard look at technology and il^ place in the school. 

Many other Curators are much more optimistic^ as one might 
exp^l, Gilbert Valdea {1986) believes that computer education is at 
a turning point in which educational technology has moved from a 
curiosity to a useful tool that will help schools provide better curric- 



ulum and instnicdon. Valdtz gets on to suggest that tht Sterne 
claims by computer zealot that computtrs will replact ttaditrs will 
bt tempered by a more balanctd undtrstanding of what tedmology 
can and cannot do. The '■computer revolution*' has not stolltd/ ac^ 
corfing to Valdtz; it matured. 

Valdtz's %^tws are supported R^^rt Taylor in a recent inter* 
view with Mne tondall and Hmvard Budin, Taylor rantends that 
schools are witiitSBing an 'Intellectual regeneMtion^" be^u^ of the 
ways computers are used. Word proc^sing, database building and 
use, gmpM^I Kpmentetion of aU Unds, and telmmmunl^ttng are 
all creating new envimnmtn^ in which ''student attention and in- 
terest ^n be mttnMly fooised on inteltectual actmty for long periods 
of time'' CKendaU and Buto 34). 

So, what is the status of computers m sodal studio eduction? 
Is sodal studies eduoition mo^ng forward In the ©f t^lmolo^ 
in the classjmm; or is the use of technol^r m s^al studies at a 
standstill? E^loring the answers to th^ and other qu^tions is the 
purpose of tWs mm^a^. Afier printing a bri^ status repott on 
computer use in sodal ^di^. Chapter U mviews the research Ut- 
eraturt rebttd to the use of tedinolo^ in insbruMon with a special 
emphasis on sodal studio. Four qu^tions foeus the dismsslon and 
serve to provide a snapshot of what we know about umng computers 
in sodal studio da^fooms in the summer of 1%7. 

Chapt^ HI uses the gmemlbations bom Oiapter II to discuss 
selected instiucttonal stfitegjes tor using OTmputer technolopr in the 
classroom. TTie chapter utilises what we ^ow atout effective teaching 
and using technolc^ to provide the sodal studio edu^tor with some 
practical guidelines for dassroom use. 

The monQpiph conclude Mth a discu^on of ttie issuer related 
to computer use in the futu^. \^^Ie it Is alv^ys dangeroui to ^pec* 
ulate about the hiture, it is even more dangerous to look into the 
future of techno!^. Change in equipment omLtB so rapidly that 
most projt^ons ai^ out-ofHlate almost immediately* Nonetheless, 
we condude the mono^ph i^th some speculations testd on currwt 
date, prelections for the hiture« and ^me hunches. 

Our Aindamental pu^se is to pro\dde a series of pictures of 
computer usage in sodal studies eduction. We wUl f^s on what is 
happemng now, what we know about the Impact of technoloar, how 
we might use technolp^ more e^cttve^ and what we might ejcpect 
in the hiture« We be^ by gambling what is tuppening now* 

In order to have a perspective on the r^arch on computers in 
sodal studies and potential iratructional uses, two broad areas need 
to be explore, lite first, computer software, wiU provide a base for 
thinldng about the ^search that has been dohe« The ^cond, computer 
usage in sodal studies, will also provide a better perspective on the 
amount of i^ardi that has been conducted in sodal studies class- 



rDoms. We begin by looking at the types of computer materials avail* 
ablt for classroom use. 



Compuler Software far Instruciion 

Computer materials currently on the market may be divided into 
four general areast (1) stend alone materials that an be inserted Into 
the curriculum at a spedflc point, (2) supplemental materials de- 
signed to be used with specific taxlbooks, (3) generic or utility pro- 
giams that are not content spedflc but allovir the user to generate 
materials or data, and (4) Int^mted padcages that are deigned to 
teach skiiis and content and to keep records of student progress. Each 
offers different po^Nlittes for the teacher to consider. 

Stand Alont Materials 

During the eariy years of computer roursewart developme 
most popular pn^rams v^ere drills, ^ucaUonal gam^, simularions, 
and , some tutoriali. ^ese materiate were d^gned to fit into the 
curriculum at some poLnt, In sodal studies a variety of drill programs 
appwred to help students learn the nam^ and loraHons of the sUites 
and their capitals. Often the driOs had characteriati^ of the popular 
video pmes In which studtnte tried to scor# points. A few simulations 
appeared, headed by the wry popular Or^on TTai!, developed by 
the Mtnne^ta Edu^tional Computing Corporation (MECQ. Th^ 
stand alone pr^rams w^re relatoJ to generml rontent aTeas and It 
%vas up to ihe teacher to dedde where to place them in the curtculum. 
Stand alone materials are still being prodyced by many compani^. 

A recent developmmt in stand alone progiants is the generic 
database, A database for social studies contains a data set--such as 
world population Hgur^a or information ateut the pr^idents of the 
Unittd States-^nd allows acofsi to these data by the user. Again, 
many are general purpose databases that are not limits to just one 
content area. Many advc^tes of t^hnoio©f the database as the 
mmi Important piece of computer Mftwdi^ to come along for social 
studies education. We examine datata^ In greater detail In ChaptcT 
III, It is, however, too early to determine the Impact of the ramputer 
database on soctat studio instruction. 

Supplf mtnti to TeirtbTCks 

During the l^te major lextbook publishers began to supplement 
their textbooks with romputer ditcs and supportive mat^als. Re- 
sponding to this ^end other softwam publishers coorflnated their 
materials with chapters in various popular textbooks. The publishers' 
goal was to make the text more appealing to sodal studifm ^ur^ tors 
who were advocating computer literaty among students, and to make 
It easier to decide when and how to use the computer* Although 
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growing in number, the^ materials art stili in the minority of new 
programs bting introduced. 

Generic or UtUI^ Ptograms 

Related to stand alone computer materials Is a rapidly growing 
^t of pr^rams that are quite flexible, aUow the mei to custom make 
materials^ and are ralativtly ea^ to use. Tht^ popular uUUty pro* 
gran^ either provide almwt all the information and the user simply 
selects from options, or they provide a general ftameworic and the 
user mak^ m^t of the key dedsions. Examples of the east 
■ are Print Shopr Neumoom, and Certificate Atoto- (Springboard) that 
> allow the user to make signs, posters, ^rds, tmnspantndes, woric- 
sheets/ newsj^pers, and certificates. I^ch program is easy to use 
because it contains a varie^ of ophons from which the user may 
select. The user ^n produ^ a document that contains different fon^ 
and graphic by ^ing in just a few simple commands from a menu. 
These programs am popular \^th teachtrs l^cause they may be used 
Inside and ou^de of dass to product pmducte that can enhance 
traditional instructional activities. 

The second type of utility program provide a general frameiirark 
for the user but takes more time and effort to understand and use. 
Word procwsing pK^wms faU Into this i^te^iyvOnre mastered 
^rd processing pro^^s can be used to mate an almost endless 
list of materials for insfruction. Other utility progmms such as spread* 
sheets, computer gradebooks, and pr^^ms that create labels, Usts* 
and tetters are also popular among edu^tcm^ 

Utility programs are the growth area for many software com* 
panies, Computer-a^trt toob have become more important for both 
the sodal studio teacher and the student, Consldetable effort has 
been made and will continue to be made to make these tools an 
important part of the Instructional pr^^s* 



Int^^fated Packages 

During the early yeai^ of computing when progi^ms were run 
on mainframe romputeis and time was shar^ with other use^. Com* 
puter-assisted Instruction (CAJ) or Compute^managed Instmctton 
(CMl) was Uioughl to the wave of the future* Idu^tors were told 
that soon students would be instructed by the OTmputer and that the 
romputer would manage instruction, keep all records, and determine 
whether or not the student had learned the materials* Th% early claims 
for CAI did not materialize. Equipment was expensive^ materids lim- 
ited, and miocKomputers divert^ attention from* time share syttems. 

During the past several yeai^ the stonige ^padty for mlOTcom- 
puters has increased diamaH^IIy. New mlCTwompute^ now have 
the capadty to run more powerful computer-assiited learning pack*^ 
^s. At the same time, new technology, such as the videodisc and 



ii);ing dcvelnpiTH k> onco ag.iin cicMtr luial liMfnin^j p^ck^if^uf* ilmi will 
\w\p HiudmiH Ut^vt hip btHfii: j^killy. Fur t»Xiimplt», ii niimbur oi duvch 
Dpf'f^ have on the markel compum Immln^ packiiges that tire dv- 
mgncd to leach b*i^ic rviidlng and wriltng skills, Thtw ^yBturns, linked 
vviih a mhiici)rnpuk*r, provide inslrialu)ii** hi te*u h the sUidenl, mmnn 
progress, prescribe remedlatiun, and U*hI ftir riihitm,il pi*rft>nn,ince. 
The MmmmU liduCiilion Compuiing Cnrpuratiuii (MECC) ha^ m\ 
integrated mierocumputer and vldeodiBC ny^item de^iigned to teiich an 
introductory ecunumicH mmm} to **ecunii*iry Hiudunf?*, The syBtem 
aha mdnaguH iii^lrucilun iind nuiint.ilrrH Htudeni records. Although 
such sophisllCitied systems iire not currently ,ivflllable on ii wlde- 
Hpretid \mnh, some eductitlumil speclalistH see Hume i%u the ne^t big 
tirea of growth for insiructional coniputinj;. Theiie syHtemH will ieiirh 
{%\Hk Mlh, provide a mechiinlHm for the teticher to cicce^H the infor- 
mation rtboui !»ludent <ichievement, and nilow the teacher to concen- 
trate on higherdevel leiirning. Uut thoHe systems remciht In the future 
for most Bchools, 

If the^e iire the common type^ of computer nmterldls currently 
tivtiilable in educiitlon, to whcil extent ore they being used hi Bocidl 
studies damrootml Let ub explore the re.search on u^rtge. 

Extent of Cpmput^r Um 111 Social Studies 

Before di^cuHsing how much the computer is used In socliil stud- 
ies> we need to fiee how much computers are imd acroM all Bubjeci^ 
and levels in schools. By examining a baseline of data, we wilt btive 
it standard of comparison and Interprettition. The findings reveal the 
distance thrtt we bHII must go In order to make technology available 
to ill! students. 

In 1985 there were about IJ inillion computers in precollege 
schaols. This means about one computer for every 51 students (TAL- 
MIS Report 1986; Quality Education Data 19B6), Henry Becker (1986) 
who conducts a .series of surveys in the United States found In his 
most recent sample of 2,361 schools in 1985 that the average computer- 
to-student ratio was 1 to 42 (Becker 1986, Issue 1, 2). His data, how- 
ever, were based only on those schools actually using computers and 
therefore the findings are high compared to all schools, Given these 
figures, access to computers in any school Is still going to be difficult. 
And, with limited access, what can be done with them is also going 
to be limited. 

On a more positive note the number of computers in schools 
continues to grow. Becker found in 1985, for example, that the number 
of computers quadrupled between the spring of 1983 and the spring 
of 1985. He estimated that during 1984-1985 approximately 15 million 
students and 5OT,0CW teachers used computers as part of their schools' 



iri?»lructional programs, llv Mhu my^y^vHUnl that alnioHt till him tHHlfiry 
^clHn»lN tind Uvv^nixihi^ of the drmt*iiiory fidnnib in ihv UnltuU Staltm 
havi* bugun tti iihc computers with Bkiduhtfi, mul llmi in 1987 there 
were iUkjuI million compulers in HchcHilfi, 

AiKHher way tu Icmk iii tiveiiill computer mv h by the fiihcU(iii 
the conipuler Hervefi in the BchooL Becker repuried thiil ai the ele- 
mentary f^r'iideK between 50 and (^0% of the teiJcherH Hiirveyed Hiild 
they use the cnniputer for enrkhrner\t. At the Hecandary level only 
25^30% of the leiichers mid they une the computer for enrichment, hi 
contrfi^t, curnputer use for regulnr Instructional purpOBes increased 
from 20% lit the elementary graden to 60% in the Becondary grades. 
A third function, remediation, in more often used in elementarv class- 
rooms (20-35%) than in secondary classrooms (10^20%) {flecker 1986, 
hmv 2, 2). 

An earlier study done In 1983 reported i^imilar figures for enrich- 
ment, but found that regular inHtructional uses were higher for ele- 
mentary grade.^ than secondary grades. Remediation waB used much 
lesH in 1985 than in 19M (Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement Uulletin 1986). 

Given that the number of computers li* llmiled It is not surprising 
to find that overall computer use In schools is modest, Becker (1986) 
esiimaied that only one out of seven students used the computer 
during a normal school week and that only about 12% of the teachers 
it* all mibject arvm in a typical high school used the computer with 
students, 

With these findings as a backdrop we can turn to the use of 
computers by social studies teachers. Becker found that only 1% of 
the total use at grades kindergarten through three was in social stud- 
ies; 4% at grades four through eight; and 1% at grades nine through 
twelve. Computers were most often used In mrtthematlcs and com- 
puter science, science, English, and business education. The com- 
puter was limited to "simple simulation games in middle school social 
studies course'' (Becker 1986, Issue 2, 8). Why such limited use? 

First few teachers see computers fitting into the social studies 
curriculum. When asked by Becker in his study to list the positive 
outcomes from using the computer with students, very few teachers 
8U8St*^t*>d anything that related to the sodal studies curriculum (Becker 
1986, Issue 3, 8). The question seems to be, ''What would you do 
with it in social studies?'' 

Second, social studies teachers do not understand how to use 
the computer. In a survey of 132 social studieB teachers In 1985, it 
was found that relatively few understood or used computers* This 
was especially true for experienced teachers and teachers at the sec* 
ondary level (White 1986). This finding is supported by Sabir's (1986) 
study which found low knowledge levels among social studies teach- 
ers* Thest conclusions are similar to those found in the United King* 
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clcim (Ashley I^M) in ivhkh cuinpMlcr^assif.UHl inslrm tlnn Wiis mvd 
nioiiiiy in ^^tMigr.iphy r.Hiitt than hb!i)ry or vamomkn, 

If oni' rornembum {hM ihiw (h n HCtirrify of ciiniputtTM in !ich(n)b 
md ihm cornbini*!4 th,il vvlth a hck of iUHlerHlnhding of how tu im* 
i\w cumpijlur nnd where it might fit Inlci a hocM t^iiiiiivn curriculum, 
it iH not HurpriBlng ihM novM BimikH te^chcr^ *ire nut u^ing the cum 
Piiu n If ycni do not know huw to use one, itnd Ciinnol j;el ava^m to 
one eiislly, it is mnplrr iu keep doing vvhal you are doing without ii 
computet. 

There are Vciri*ition*i oi uhv among the HiMm, but the percentages 
remain fairly low. Idaho re^earcherH, for example, estimated that 2.5% 
of itji computer use was for Hocial studies inntructiun (Tucker 19^2). 
Louisiana officialH reported about 17% for social Btudie^ (IjiuiBiana 
Stale Deparlmenl of Inntruetion 19H5) and in hidinna 5% of the nodal 
studies departments in the high school reported student use of soda! 
studies drlllB, tutoHab, problem^Holving, and simulation programs 
(Green 1983). In 19H2 Texas reported about 4%; Oklahoma none, and 
imi figures for Massachusetts showed 22% of Its sodal studies ^fe-^ 
partments using computers iRobbat 1984). While the figures give us 
little insight into why usage was low, they do confirm Becker's con- 
dusion that sodal studies teachers as a group tend not to use com- 
puters in the classroom. 

Although very limiied in si/.e and area af it^ sample, a survey oi 
Oregon and MaBsachusetts history teachers adds some detail to our 
understanding of the extent uf and reasons for computer non-use In 
the sodal studies (Rabbat I9«4). Of 53 hlBlory teachers and depart^ 
ment chairs, 50% had used computers themselves outside of the class- 
room, but only one had employed a computer in history teaching-- 
a drill and practice program. Rnbbat asked the teachers why they did 
not use the computer in the classroom and those with previous ex- 
perience dted limited access, lack of expectations for use by the schotil, 
and lack of adequate software. The teachers w^ho had not used the 
computer cited lack of knowledge as the primary factor. Interestingly 
enough, all the teachers agreed that several recommended computer 
programs would bo valuable In teaching history. These progri;ms 
Included databases, computer simulations, and models to analya^e 
simulations. As we previously noted, lack of knowledge and access 
were the two mafor problems. 

What can we condude from these limited findings? Fifst, there 
is voty little reported use of the computer in social studies classrooms. 
Given the lack of equipment, software, teacher training, and expe- 
rience, the low level of use is not surprising. Also, other subjects such 
as mathematics, computer sdence, and science traditionally command 
more resources in schools so there is a double impediment to inte- 
grating computers into the social studle§ curriculum* 
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Si'Conil, dllluingh liocki^r'fi tliUa d(i mn tvvv,\\ Ihal c;ompuli»r-,iH- 
hnA h ii tlummani ruli*, lit* did find thnl more and morv vmphmin in 
bvlnfi plact'd on lh*il iy\uj of mv {IkKker P)&h hmu' 3, 10), In m)dii\ 
studies ihv mv uf cum pu turn m intulk'ctUiii Innig hiiH cc)nBldi.*r<ib!i* 
pmmiHts ChapU^rH II iind III t^xplnro ihvm new IooIh, 

riniilly, ttijiipulerHiBing tUiHlK^rn nultnl lliat "cumputoi h hovt^ irn- 
proved the cHmiile for Ictirning by increciHing student mtiHv,iHun../' 
(Htuker 1986, Issue 3, 14). Computers mny footer inlellectunl ^mm, 
bji most teachers h*iw Ihem m motivationtil. There m on impurtiinJ 
mesBtige for scKifil ^tudieB in I his finding. In Bciricil BludieH, where 
student disinlereHt in and deviiIUiUion of the content is hi\[U reiatlve 
In other Bubjects, the motiViiiioniil nsperl uf computer u • night be- 
come an important lever in Influencing teachers to integrate com- 
puters into Instruction. 

it in our contention that social studies educators must continue 
to study the une of the computer in nocial studies beraUBe the com* 
puter relates to our fundamental purpoBe, the preparatlan of students 
for effective participation in their nation, slate, and world* fn order 
to do thiB an effective social studies teacher must underntand how 
technology affects instruction, learning, and the classroom environ- 
ment, and the types of effective instructional Blrategies that may be 
used to achieve * Uic goals. 

ConcluBlon 

VVe began our examination of computers and social Btudies with 
the reali^eation that computer software continueB to evolve as does 
the hardware, and that computerB have yet to earn a prominent place 
in the social studies classroom. While it might be easy to become 
discouraged at this point, we are not. The task for social studies 
educators is to acquire the knowledge and experience needed to use 
computers. Two possible methods for achieving part of the goal are 
to understand what research says about computer use In inslruction 
and to think about instructional strategies for using the computer* 
These are the topics of Chapter II and Chapter IlL 
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aiAinm ii 

WHAT DO RESEARCHEHS SAY ABOUT 
USING COMPUTERS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM? 

In order to interpret trendniind promising cnmputur-rulrttod pnic- 
iivvH, iind to project wh^it the future mi^^ht hold for the suml Htudie^i 
curriculum, we need *i limipBhol of whflt we know ai present about 
using computers In aockil studies clasBes. What we ''know'' hm to be 
constructed each time that question is anked. We have to mvent a sut 
of questionB imd CiitegorleB, summnri/x' the ref^e.irch IHemlure nvail- 
iible iit that point in time, and then try to mnke sense of it--interpret 
the research so that it means something an a whokv That is what this 
chapter is about, 

Four questions ought to be answered by reHearchers if we are 
going to be well-informed about computers and Bocial studies: 

h What impact do computers have on students? 

2. How does using computers change the way teachers 
work? 

3. Do cnmputer.^ affect the instructional pfoccs^? 

4. Do computerB influence the social studies curriculum? 

Most of the research evidence bear^ on the first question, having to 
do with impact on students; however, there has been relatively little 
research conducted on that question. Because of the general lack of 
findingB, we have to include studies and reports that might not be 
legitimate parts of other reviews; they are included here only an im- 
pressionistic reporting and opinion. However, given the paucity of 
rigorous studies on these questions, and because mo^t often these 
opinions are veiy welNgrounded in the e^^perience of the writers, they 
are important to include. We will point out when we are basing our 
discussion and conclusions on strong or weak evidence. 

As we proceed through the questions, we will also identify 
whether elementaiy or seconda^ school seltings are being discussed. 
At the end of the chapter we will summarize our tentative answers 
to the four key questions, and then suggest lines of research that 
ought to be followed In order to add knowledge about the impact of 
computerB on the social studies curriculum. 

What Impict Do Computeri Have on Students? 

in ocamlning research on the impact of computers on students 
in social studies classes, we art going to look at computers In two 
ways: as teachere' assistants and as students' learning tools. As teach- 
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vm* i\miH{m\^, t<m\n\\vrH am help promote student?^' hank knowU 
t»dgu and HkillH. Compuivrt^ can hv uuKi in riMl iirill tind pnirlice 
M}Hwt\w, Includliig Hume gtimoH, tutnrinjt progriimB, and compuli*r- 
managed InBtruction programs, wlikli Incruasu students' li?arnlng n| 
facts, concepig, and thinking nkWln. 

Ah Hiudunts' learning hjuln, compulurH can help ioBier critical 
thinking and pfoblenvsulving skillH. This Is dont? through the use of 
simulatifni programs, f^preadsheets, database prcigramB, and access 
to loco! or remote databases that contain Hocial Htudles Informaliun 
used in figuring out answers iu ijuefitions. Anuthur poBsiblo use in 
this category is word processing; however, this area m ho new that 
little research could he found. 

Using Computi^rs as Teachers' AssUlanIs 

Drilhaud THiomlB—rindm^from AllConkmi Arm. Drill and prac- 
tice programs dominate the social studiuB computer software market, 
but surprisingly little research has been done to ejcamine its effects 
on student learning and attitudeB. A research review of the effec- 
tiveness of computer-based teaching In grades Bi% through twelve in 
all subjects was conducted by Kulik, Bangert, and Williams (1983). 
They found drill and tutorial programs to have small but positive 
results on achi**voment, attitudeji toward yubjecr matter and use of 
computers, and ufficiency of time use* Unfortunately for the presonl 
review, moBl of the studies reviewed by Kulik and his associates were 
in mathematics and science, with only 10 in their non-specific *'other'* 
category. Furthermore, few studies included in their review used 
microcomputers. Nonetheless, their synthesis of the research in this 
area is promising for computer-assisted instruction. 

Subsequent reviews. Including all subject areas and incorporaiing 
more studies, have confimied this picture. NiemiiC and Walbcrg (19S5; 
1987) conclude that computer-based instruction (not necessarily re- 
flecling microcomputers, however) is moderately effective for achieve- 
ment outcomes over all the grades, and is most effective at the 
elementary school leveL 

As with many research reviewers today, Niemiec and Walberg 
use an indlcalor of average effectiveness caUed the ''effect size/' This 
index shows how much an experimental group outperformed the 
control group in a comparison study. It is based on the standard 
deviation unit, so that effect sizes can be compared across studies, 
and average effect si^es can be computed for groups of studies and 
for particular treatments and outcomes* Niemiec and Walberg found 
that the overall average effect bizq of computer-assMted instruction 
was ,42 across all the reviews of research upon which they base their 
conclusions. This A2 effect size means that on the average, 66% of 
the students with computer-assisted instruction would outperform 
the average students not receiving the computer-assisted instruction. 
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Tim <H considiTud Ui hv « smnll io modvrMv effect of tomputt'r In- 
.Qtructkin on .sludi?niH* Imvnlnf^, 

Fur thu vkmrniiity kcIickiI sludiOH iinly, Niumiec «ind Wiilberg 
(1985) found lhal drill md pmciim pm{^r.iniH lire mmi vthciivv (uffect 
size of .47) wiuk iuiumlH are limn uffi*ctivf (effect si^e of j t) and 
compuliir-mannged in^irucilun, uf which there are few examples in 
the Bludies, Bhow no apparent effectiveness nt all, The khidergailen 
through third-grade Btudents benefit much more than sludcnts nt the 
higher elemeiitary gr*ideH (effect Bizes of SI cumpured to .27 for fourth 
through sixth grades), Computer-fissisted instruction helps boys more 
than girls (effect sizes of .45 and .22), Of considerable hiterest is the 
apparent high effectiveness for handicapped studentB at the elemen- 
tary school level. The average effect sb.o for mentally retarded stu* 
dent?i is 1.07; for visually impaired it is 1 .43; and it is S3 for emotionally 
disturbed children. These are unusually large effect si^cs for any 
educational Intervention. While there are virtually no social studies 
research reports represented in any of these findings, the overall 
picture pravideB a backdrop for eKamlnlng recent research In sor al 
studies, 

Before moving on to specific investigations of social studies com- 
puler-aiisi.Hted inBtruclion applications. It is important to address the 
question: How coat»ef£ectivo \b this instruction? AnHwering Ihib re* 
quires comparing it, on the same outcomes, with other possible In* 
structional interventions, Lovin (1984) did this. What he found was 
that peer and adult tutoring were more cost-effective than computer- 
assisted instruction. Furthermore, reducing class si^e and Increasing 
instructional time were each even less effective than computer-as- 
sisted instruction* To make these comparisons, he estimated cost- 
effectiveness ratios that are the average achievement gains for each 
$100 spent on any of the four approaches, The peer tutoring ratio 
was .34, compared to .15 for computer-assisted Instruction. The ratio 
for reducing class size from 35 to 20 students was only .09. Therefore, 
peer tutoring was more than twice as cost effective as computer- 
assisted Instruction, and nearly four times that of reducing class size. 

While not conclusive, these findings provide an Important con- 
text for interpreting the general findings relating to effectiveness of 
computer-assisted instruction introduced above, as well as for the 
social studies research reports presented below. Computer-assisted 
instruction might well be an important instructional approach, but 
alternatives such as peer tutoring might be more cost-effective. 

Drills and TutomlB-^FittdingB in Social Studies. A few teachers and 
doctoral students have developed their own programs and then field- 
tested them In their own or others' classrooms. One such effort took 
a teacher four years to program a two-day tutorial unit for seventh 
graders on the battles of Baltimore and Washington during the War 
of 1812, He tfited the unit in a randomized group experimental de- 
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sign, iind found llial there wm a positive uflnrf on tho computLT- 
bmod group for faclUtil leiirning, but not for hight'r-lovtl thinking 
skills or mop rrnding. There worti no gendt»r difforenccB, The re- 
searcher observed that the ieiichcr-created computer progriimB tnok 
so much time md effort as not to be prticiioil or coBt-effeciive (Marnh 
1984; 1986). 

In tinother raudy, Bradley showed thitt high school students 
ftludying U.S. history with compufer-iissisted instruction hud better 
flchievemeni Ihfin control students not receiving the computer-fls- 
siBted instruction, but attitudes of the two groups were not different 
after instruction (Bradley 1983), 

Kansas City eighth- and ninth^grade students, however, had pos- 
itive attitudes toward computer-assisted instruction, and believed that 
they had increased their akllls after Bludying three social studies topics 
with computers. The topics were reading maps, reading and inter- 
preting graphs, and using reference information. Eighth-grade stu* 
dents showed gains in basics skills on the Visual Materials Test of 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, where the teat measured skill in getting 
and using information from maps, graphs, and tables. But the ninth 
graders did not show corresponding gains on the Sources ? f Infor- 
mation subtest of the Test of Academic Profidency. Unfortunately, 
the latter finding m clouded by the fact that not all of the ninth graders 
actually completed the experimental computer-assisted lessons (Way 
1984). 

Computer-assisted instruction was used by Fcldhausen (1986) to 
assist students in preparing for a test in secondaiy United States 
history. In a well-controlled experiment, he found that his ''computer 
review assistance modulo/' or CRAM, as he called it, had no greater 
impact on students' test performance than a traditional study guide, 
even though the students liked the computer module and thought it 
prepared them for the test. 

Another study, aimed at geography content, reported use of a 
computer adventure game by fourth and fifth graders (Forsyth 1986a; 
1986b). Other research has shown that such adventure games can 
improve skills in nole-taking, oteervation, map use, and general prob- 
lem-solving (Hayes, Lancy, and Evans 1984)* Students in the Forsyth 
study played 40 minutes with a game based on Winnie the Pooh in the 
Hundred Acre Wood, with some of the students having maps, and 
othe^ with no maps, as they played, (Within the map treatment, 
labels and drawings were also added separately and together in the 
experiment, so that there were actually four treatment groups)* At* 
Htudinal outcomes were veiy positive, Learning the locations of places 
in the adventure game, the cognitive outcome in the study, was found 
to be facilitated by the use of maps. This was conflrmed by a two- 
week retenMon test. The researcher reported no gender differences, 
contrary to his ex^tations. Forsyth concludes that using computer* 
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bmvd ndvuntiirc gi\tmn, with impa tu imch plac^ IdCcHkm, was t«f* 
fectivi* iukI enjoycible kn tho sludpntB. 

Socliil slihJius content Is somatimcH used as thtf vehicle in which 
in move towiird more generic learning fimh. Such WiIb thu mm in 
the langu»igeH)rienled research projec-t in Texm where Beltrnn and 
dejuiire^ (1982) laught social studies cOnceptH, They used computer*' 
cissisted instruction which h*id one or two concepts from esther United 
Stiiteg hislory (eighth grade) or Tmm history (Beventh g. In each 
lesHon. The lessons consisted of twelve fmmey, with foui tmcept 
frnmeB, nnd eight qui^ question frames. What was most interesting 
about the materials is that they were bilingual, with both English and 
Spanish displayed on the screen, Students studied tho lessons in 
groups of two to four, and over a year's time 26 lessons were Included 
in the program. The researchers were interested In language and 
vocabulary outcomes, and found that generaj language achievement 
did not improve more than in a control group, but vocabulary in^ 
. creased by months more than In the control group. Attitudes 
toward the computer^aislsted instruction program were reported a^ 
very positive by parents, students, and teachera. 

Some uses of computers in social studies involve generation and 
administration of test items. A Virginia^based rGsearcher studied the 
outcomes of teaching students with regular tests from a computor 
test file over a ten-week period. The results of this controlled ©Kper- 
Iment showed that students receiving the computerised tests learned 
more spedfic knowHidge, but not more general knowledge, after the 
experiment (Pedersen 1977). This study suggests that computers can 
assist the teacher in ways other than delivering instruction directly 
to students. 

Tutorial computer programs are often dismlised by critics as "ex- 
pensive page-turning" devices. But two research studies show that 
by adding an Interactive video component to didactic instruction, the 
computer can assist students In learning concepts as well as factual 
knowledge, and can promote application of the knowledge and con- 
cepts In problem-solving activities, 

Glenn, Kozen, and Pollak (1984) reported field test results from 
students using the first unit in a multi-unit computer-based senior 
high economics course. One distinguishing feature of this course was 
the extensive use of videodisc materials integrated with the computer 
instruction. The introductoiy unit included tutorial sequences within 
13 lessons which taught the concepts of resources, wants and goods, 
scarcity, allocation, values, goals, and decision making. Using pre- 
and post-tests of knowledge, as well as student reaction question* 
naires and teacher Interviews, the reiearchers studied the unit's use 
in five Minnesota schools with a total of U students, mostly in the 
twelfth grade. They found that students learned the economic con- 
cepts, and reported that the computer-based lessons were not too 
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difficult. Further, the students found tht* lessons intureHting, and their 
tt*iichers reported thnt the sludentH were molivtited m they studied 
the le^sonB. Unfortunntely, there wan nn romparimjn group in thi«i 
case study. 

In n much more tightly controlled e^cperimental study, Dnlton 
«md fiinnfifln (1987) reported very interesting results. They ndiiptcd 
an existing 30-minute videotape lesBon on ''opportunity coniu of buy- 
ing on credit'' to create two alternative lessonn. The first, called the 
"context" lesBon, was an Interactive case study of poor budget man- 
agement, in which concepts were cxempHfied and application ques- 
tions wore asked, with looping for retcachlng and requestionlng m 
necessary, The second, called the ''knowledge" lesson^ was a "talking 
heads" tutorial approach^ with Interactive recall questionB following 
the tutoriaL This lesson focused on definitions rather than the ex- 
amples used from the case study in the context lesson. The outcome 
measure was a 20-item achieve nenl teat, with 10 recall and 10 ap- 
plication items, 

Three randomly assigned groups of 32 ninth graders used either 
the original linear video lesson with no questions (control), the context 
lesson, or the knowledge lesson. As expected, the knowledge and 
context groups outperformed the control group on the recall subtest, 
probably because of the questions added to the former lessons. For 
the application subtest, however, the context group outscored the 
other two groups, Therefore, while the factual information was com- 
municated equally well by the context and knowledge lessons, ap* 
plication performance was better for the context group* What made 
the context lesion group different was the emphasis on examples 
rather than definitions* Examples taken from video sequences are 
apparently effective in fostering both recall and application learning, 
suggesting the potential of interactive video instruction In social stud- 
ies subjects* 

The findings are scattered and mixed concerning use of drill and 
practice programs in social studies. Several researchers assert that 
students' attitudes toward computer-assisted instruction and the sub- 
ject matter were more positive after such instruction. Achievement 
outcomes were more mixed. Lower-level knowledge seems to be pro* 
moted more consistently than higher-level knowledge, but in some 
studies no discernible differences were found on any cognitive out- 
come, On balance, while based on few studies, the review suggests 
a modest impact of computer-assisted Instruction on affective and 
lower-level cognitive outcomes of junior and senior high students. 

For tutorial computer instruction, the two interactive video stud- 
ies suggest that computer-based instruction using videotape or vi- 
deodisc images and audio can teach facts and concepts and can promote 
application of that knowledge. More research is needed in this prom- 
ising area, 
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We now ium to the second major iippllctUlon arm in whlcli com- 
puttjrs am mad as tmchetn' iissisLints—lhiit of siinulatkms. 

Cvitifiiitcr-Btml Simulnllom. CliiSNniont slitiuliitiona hnvo buen used 
in fiocinl stutiii's clnssrooms. witlioiil compuicrs, for many Vmrn While 
iheir ust- docs not improve content nnd skill Irarnlng more tlian con- 
ventioniti instruction, tlitfy do .ippear to hnvu benefits in student mo- 
livatlon, .ittitudos, and flclive participation in the learning process 
I hey also involve students in dcdsioivmnklng procehses more effcc- 
tivcly than other teaching approaches, and Incorpuratr complex rep- 
resentations of reality better than usual print materialH, or than is 
possible In lecture or discussion teaching (Schug and Kepner 1984) 

One unique benefit of computer-based iimulatlons is that they 
relieve the teacher and students from many of the tlme-consumine 
managenal tasks otherwise necessary with classroom simulations. For 
example, a simulation can be stopped at the end of a classroom period 
and then restaried the next day, with the computer keeping track of 
the situation where It ended, and restarting the process where it was 
interrupted. Record keeping, reporting the status of quantitative fac- 
tors and decisions regularly, manipulating computations, and makinH 
projecHons, ,ire olhcr examples of roullno tasks peiformed easily by 
the computer. Such activities Improve instructional efficiency. This 
means that the teacher and students can pursue the intended learning 
outcomes rather than troublesome and unproductive managcilal tasks 

In the Kulik, Bangert, and Williams (1983) research review men- 
tioned earlier, the authors grouped together five of their 51 research 
studies m a "simulation" category, and these had the largest average 
effect on student learning of all the studies they reviewed. However 
in a subsequent review of some of the same studies, plus newer ones 
completed after the earlier review, Bangert-Drowns, J. Kulik, and C 
Kuhk (1985) contradicted this rosy picture. In the five simulation stud- 
ies reviewed, they found, on the average, no effect whatever of the 
simulation treatments. While none of these five studies were from 
the social studies content area, this more recent finding is much less 
promising than the earlier one. Given the higher standards for in- 
cluding studies in the 1985 review, we must accept the findings that 
simulations have no average effectiveness In the five non-sodal stud- 
ies research reports. 

Turning from the general picture about slmuladons, we now take 
up research based in social studies classrooms. A well-structured ex- 
ample of such a computer-based simulation, called Life Decisions, was 
studied by Hetzner (1972), This simulation aims to promote thinking 
and deciding about educational and career development issues. Using 
i controlled field study with junior and senior high school students! 
Hetzner found through structured interviews that the simulation pro- 
moted interest and goal-directed behavior, and provided students an 
jpportunity to apply principles In a social context. 
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Altitude outcomes from lh« itst^ of camputcr-biised simuhitian» 
can Include a mmv of pcrfional control over eKtemiil cvimts. In a 
Hixth^grndt* cliissroont, n vvofid nmourci's fdmulitiun was umd In a 
fcHif^wcck prc»post c&m* Mudyt nnd the group showud an Increase In 
B%^nm of pcfiiontil control (Roberta 1976). In another study, friichers 
iind studonta showed more pOBlUve attittides towiird t ompuliir^based 
inBtruction after having engaged in a simulation oxercme on micro- 
computers (Bolton and Mosow 1981). Similarly, impressionistic re- 
ports fmm an Informal study surest that after enga^ng in a simulaUon 
called The Credl Deprmlon high school students' responses were veiy 
positive toward this mode of learntng, students' involvement was 
intense and enthuila itic, and they displsyed little apprehension v^^lth 
respect to the microcomputing equipment^ even though they had little 
or no prior experience with computers (Weible and McMahon 1983). 

An interesting cage study of iimulation use was carried out in a 
sixlh-grade classroom in Massachusetts. Vincent (1986) describes the 
use of a simulatfon called Fomgn Policy: The Burdem of World Power 
from the DeciBtom, DtclBwm series by Tom Snyder Productions. Cum- 
puti^r and nnn<omputer apprraches were mixed In this application, 
so that oral history from parents, reference book and videotape use, 
map location activities, cla^^ digcussion, and writing a news magadne 
were all used In addition to the actual computer-based simulation. 
Vincent reports impressionistjcatly on reaults from the study. In* 
creases in motivation and intelk^ttjal curiosity were noted, with per- 
sistent questioning and data-seeking activitie§ as indicators of positive 
impact on students* Intellectual work. Students also appeared to be 
less chaotic and more rational as they disoissed the topic after three 
plays of the simulation. Vincent concluded by asserting that students' 
decision^maidng skills were improved by the unit. 

It is important to recognise that the Vincent case study was caf^ 
ried out with students who had previously wofted with LOGO, BASIC, 
computer^assisted instraction, and other simulations. She points out 
that with a previously u^d simulation. The Other Side, also of Tom 
Snyder Productions, the class members had difficulty with collab^ 
rating among themselves, with frequent changes in leadership, and 
low participation by less active students* Ex^rience with this sim- 
ulation, plus the systematic use of Deci$ion$, Deci$ion$ In the present 
study, allowed students to become more skillhil in collaboration* ltds 
suggests that expecting students to benefit ftiUy from one attempt at 
a simulation, or any computeF-based activity. Is asldng too much. 
There needs to be regular practice and application of sWlls over a 
period of time before gains are likely to materialise. 

In any case, this example of integration of the romputer simu- 
lation into an otherwise rich sodal studies cuiriculum unit is worth 
viewing as a model for such applications, and the re^rttd student 
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laitcoirifstire very p(?:^ttjve, Thefti*findingHiifoimpuriiinteven though 
thuy ini' l%\%vd on mi mhmml Cibe ^tiidv. 

Some in sod*i! studies advucile ibai nindmiu uught to be Invnlved 
In the ireallun of coniputer*to»^ed HimulntlrniH m{\wr thtui merely 
u^4inH those invenled by Numenne else. While ihls iu *i thrie<on«uming 
fihd complex pruees*^, it teiiches sludenb things they wuuld nut nth- 
erwbe under^l^rid hi dehilL Fur CK^niple, they *ire furced to ni*ike 
i*xp!ieit the sochil models and prncesney underlying the shnulatlon in 
order to dt^sign it, They mm\ work through decision prtUerns and 
fipecify the consequeneeH of ciich decision, iMmwork skills are nho 
poteniial outcomes of student slmulalioti dtwelopment, 

RoesBlcr (1987) reported on hL^ efforts to involve his middle uchool 
dnss in developing o Bimuhition babied on the Great Depre.^sion. His 
inform45l eviiluiiilon shorted very positive reactions by the students, 
who. Although they found the tictlvily difficult work, reported high 
interest, enjoyment, mui under?itiindtngrt**ii result. Some complained 
about ineqult.ibfe sharhig of taakti in Bmall groups, and a few found 
die topic boring. Nevertheless, the overcill re.ictlon wm enthusiii.slic 
and positive. Rt>essler afgue^ lliai liie nHHivdiionijI tmpact alone makes 
this kind of learning worth the time and effort, and is a good e^^ampJe 
of how mc of computur^ can j^timulate ^tudent§ to lenrn social studies 
content. 

Coinputer-assisted cooperative learnihg h.is been argued to be 
generally superior to competitive and individualistic learning Qohn- 
son and Johnson 1985). Moreover, this general assertion has been 
validated in a study of social studios computert.iBed simulation in-^ 
.^truction. In a very well-designed and controlled field e>^periment, 
Johnson, Johnson, and Stanne (1985) used a modification of Tom 
Snyder Production's Scmh computer simulation. The sim* 

ulation requires that a ship be navigated from Europe to America and 
back in order to accumulate gold. Three randomly assigned groups 
of about 24 students used the simulation in groups of four-^ithe^ 
cooperatively, competitively, or indivldually™for ten days. 

The researchers found that the cooperative studenti outper- 
formed the competitive and individual students on achievement, in- 
cluding factual recognition, application, and problem solving. 
Furthermore, the cooperatives generated more observed on-task state- 
ments and behavior, and less off-task socialising and talking to the 
teacher during their computer work. They wore also more goal^ori- 
ented and cooperative. 

Another important pattern emerged when the researchers ana- 
lyzed male and female students separately. Females did much better 
in the cooperative and individual modes, while males flourished in 
the competitive iltuatlon. Also, females showed more persistence 
than males in the cooperative groups, while females liked computers 



iUni hM \i*H% confitlenei* In imn^\ conijMiti'rr) ih*in rmkn wlum 
Wwy w**ri' in ihv • nniprtiHvi' ^rmin. 

Tim ImfH^rraiU work falunild rMiiind m in social HliidieM thtil our 
miiny oppurtUMltlus fur aH)pt»;*ativc group i^irning f.h{inlcl hv mod 
in *idvtuitage. While ihv nhurtngi' af CcwpulcfH rultUivt' (u ihv 
liirgi* nuntber of Htudunts wo iLMrh in a prublum, the Vincunl, HoeHHlcr, 
and juhnson, Johnsun, iind Stiiniu^ Hludiuh nhuw Ibiit grouping Htu- 
denN to work coupi?riitivc»ly while working un computi^rh c*ui hiivu n 
Vfinrly of hmviiciM mdmmvs. 

l lw gt»iu*ral picture thtit t?murgt»N froin this ruview of social HludieB 
^hiiuliiiion^ is Ihfit thuir Mnv^hivn iiffectlve uutcumcs Huch an 
interest, enjoyment, mmv of controh tind vvlllingness to persevere in 
kMrning tasks. Also, cooperiitlve leiirning with simubtion^ promoieB 
lower* ,nid higher-level learning, and especially benefits femiile stu- 
tionUL Most of these claims iire made casually, however, without the 
benefit of rigorous evidenci* or analysis, In only three of the Btudies 
reviewed, moreover, is there any aHsertion rti,ide ihiit there are pOj4- 
illve intellectud outrome^, and two of IheHe— Vhicen!'?^ clslm iiUuit 
intellectual curiosity, collabofatlon, and more rational discussion be^ 
havlon and RoeHsler*!^ claim of increased understanding- are highly 
impressionistic and not baned on public evidence. 

We should not reject the use of computer baHed simubiions sim- 
ply because of the lack of scientific evidence about their efficacy, 
however. The results of thene studies, if credible, suggest an Impor- 
tani teacherB' tool which can influence students' mollvation and at- 
titudes for the better. In Hoclal studies, where student motivatlun and 
attitudes are relatively troublesome in the first place, the computer 
simulation might be a productive device for addressing those prob- 
lems. 

Using Computers as Sludenl Tools 

While the computer can function as a welcome teachers' assistant 
somQ educators claim that the real power of the machtne in schools 
Is as a tool in the hands of the barner. One commentator puts it this 
way: 

The key Hi thu future use ot the computer In t^ducaHon— IcasI in the 
intermediate term— liei not in m history in ichouls an Instruciiunal de- 
livery systom but in its evolving use In the Hiwiuty at large, and in higher 
ediicatiDn, as a tool to get work dune*-rtot as an extension of the teacher 
but ai an intellectual companion for the student (Tucker 1986, 22). 

The computer databise has been heralded as a focal point of 
development in the social studies currkulum. Student use of data- 
bases implies a number of inquiry learning outcomes long held as 
important in the education of responsible citizens. Hunter (1983) sug- 
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urn frtxri MutliMits' ust- of ,ilre(Uly.pr.'tMr..d d.il.ib.KMM U, Hituf.-i.lH' 
c ri'flUon md me of thcjr own t}i\lMmen. 

In nil I'x.iitipic of tin* mt* of mulv-iiii.. (l.ttnlwH-^ Whid. (m'i) 
MiulMHl fhe impm t,n Bfudunl ItMrning ul iwu^x^wk unit i„ U H. 
hisfory (fU'olving .in,ily»i» i)f comput,.ri/t.U d.U.ih.ihi-,, .KTomp.inii-d 
by nlhvt struclurfd MWHim Usinj- „ crefullv a.nirollrd fKnt.,!. 
m.'nl,il df wgn hi- Knind Ihnf. cm ,i l..Mt of lnf(,rn..nbn pwci>mi,w «klllH 
i\wm filudenls u«ng cornpiilers lo ri.|rii.vi. d.il., imfpi-rfdrfncd ulhvr 
sfud,;nts rarrying uuf tlw snnu- fjinictiin-d ciirriculimi wiHioul cht' 
iinrtpiikT d,it,i ri'trli'vnl. 

f(<iHifscb (|y«7) runducted a study Inviilving .140 t.iglill,.s.r,idi. 
students ui If, dlfferi<nl suburban cUnnvH in Minnt.sot.i, UMntf rmistly 
Rt'ugfiipby diHrt. the »iudi.ni.H lucHi'd und sorted data .irid lusted hv. 
pothi-Hes in ow of three sHuollons. Thein? included a paper and pencil 
mudt?, a computer database irmde (both with geo^-Mphy ilala) jnd 
a computer database mode with an purchasing data for comparison 
purptiftw liavvitsch found that using the run.puier took longer btit 
prtsiluceil better accuracv than using paper and pencil methods, and 
students preferred using the c<»mputer. He also examined the differ- 
enlial effec Ir of rtimpuliT um- on learners preferrlnR a structured team, 
ing Hiyte .If, compared to those preferring an exploratory fstvleUe 
found that the structured learners achieved better accuracy than ex- 
ploratory learners when usIur the computer. 

hi contrast, a pair of researchers attempted to devehip a database 
system for student recordln« of lnf(»rmation in a si-^th-grado social 
studies claMrnom oriented toward critical inquiry (Uavvkins and 
Shemgold lygft). They worked for two month!* In one rlaHHmum 
trymg to employ ihe computer system as an adjunct In ihe loplc' 
oriented research pro)ect8 underway by students. They found fhal 
the computer Hoftware did not Integrate well with the curriculum as 
a whole. A major technical problem was that the database creation 
program was designed to store Information within the same categories 
over multiple cases. In fact, the information that the students had i s 
save would not ni into the predefined categories for all cmc^ There- 
fore, It did not turn out to be very useful in their projects While it 
was not effective as an intellectual tool to support problcm-BolvIng 
and critical inquiry, the researchers were hopeful that, with the in- 
ventiofi of more nexlblc and powerful technology, eBpecially access 
to large databases through telecommunications, facts will be less im- 
pcmant, and skills In understanding and retrieving structured data 
will be more iitiportani in the social studies curriculum (Hawkins and 
Shemgold 198fi, 47). 

,o«'^".i!^,"'u*'".^*' "^'^^ ^**'""y "*8»"^« ^« carried out in 

1983 with Jfc high ichool college preparatory seniors in a Pennsylvania 
high school. Comellu* (1985) Mndomly assigned the students from 
imact world cuHut-s dasies into three groups which received one 
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iloy of instructititt on ihv ingm\i/i%iUm and mv tif a U'xi (ncH qiiiinl* 
Native) tUitiibAHt' md conipu(t»r relrirval HlraU*gii*B, Thi* cunteni uf the 
clrtttibii^u wcrt* CtiseH, Itivv fifviuw NummrtiieH, md jduriial tind mag- 
#i/ini' iirllcli* iibBimcts rultitinj* Us Iht? 26th iifnuiidmuiu \u ihv U.S. 
Constitution^ involving tht» IB-yeiir-oId volts 

Following the Instruction, one* group UHc*d keyv^ord*! in o com- 
piiior riirtuval process, another used a conipult»r hnear text ricarching 
proCi*HBi vvhili' a third stnirchud the printed tuxt of the dat<iba*iy by 
hiind, Eiich group had onu day of dtit.ibti^e work, A retention test 
ond eUtltude instrument, adminislered five days afterward, showed 
thit ill! groups gained knowledge^ but there were no differences nmrmg 
the three groups on either knowledge or attitudes* 

Two problem» in this research probably prohibited any poBitive 
findings. First, the Icnglh of treiitment wa^ so shorts-one cUibb pe* 
riod«-thal little difference among groups could reasonably have been 
e?cpected, Second, the teKt diitabase was so small, consisting of about 
40 short paragraphs in all, that scanning tilleB and contentB manually 
or with a linear computer search would be aliout the same as using 
the very Bimple keyword search system constituting the ^'complex'' 
treatmenti In any case, the research adds little to our knowledge aboMt 
effects of database uf^e on student learning, except that Cornelius did 
^how some learning by all groups^ and that the control group, the 
one using a manual search of the printed database, needed the least 
amount of time to complete the necessary operations, 

British researchers have aimed at Improving discrete Information* 
using skills of studentSt In a study apparently conducted at the upper 
elementary levels students were taught to use binary classification 
{tQi^n for entering their data with a program called fmifiU*, and then 
add to the data, or interrogate it, with a second program; called Seek, 
in the learning gnmes that followed their entry of the data, students 
made decisions about the nature of the information avallabks '1n 
coming to understand that the structure of the file governs what we 
may ask, they (students] may acquire a sophisticated and valuable 
skill" (Underwood 1985, 27), The study involved a three-week ex- 
periment that found Increases in classificatfon skillsj particularly in 
what the researcher described as asking more constraint-seeking que§* 
tions rather than specific questions. However, there were no increases 
in recall of factual information as a result of using the computer da* 
tabase programs* 

Another interesting British study was conducted in a secondaiy 
school, in which 19th century trade directories, census recordi, and 
other historical information from the schooFs village were used as the 
data which was entered in seven dat*ibases by the teacher. The same 
data were also available to students in printed form. The teacher 
aimed at developing inqui^ skills in asking questions such as these: 
What questions are important? What questions arc answerable and 
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mn mnwvublvl IIdvv dm mbwom bv oUhiiniM fmm lUe avtiiliible 
tliiifi? Whiit Hvmv can bv m*Hlc iif Ihu anjiwurfi? Tlu* rehiNircht^r tv- 
purled only tlmrlptionN of hi^ work, tmi formal «^)(pi»rlrncntrtl nnU» 
Ingei. But hi' did note iho InturuHting (>bNi'rv«itl(in th.it ihvtv wc*n? 
difft»rencei4 in thi? ma of printt«d records cuinpiired tu the computer- 
hmed dal^mm. Students Unmd the printed records good for »in* 
Bwering que^tion^ abuut Hm*ili diUa nets, but the cumputuf w*ip better 
for larger armyn of Mormniion (Enritiib IH^iS), In terms of effidency, 
Cornelius found the same thing— ntudents using ii miinUtil seiirch of 
a small text dtit*ibasc took Icsh time than with a computer, TIiIh would 
seem to be m Important point to be kept in mind for teachers iind 
eurrlculum developers contemplating the use of computers iind da-* 

In Bome Bcttlngfi atudent use of datflbases can be combined with 
use of other Intellectual tools such as spreiidsheets, graphics software, 
and word proces^orB. One project stemming from Harvard Unlvcr^ 
slty's Educaiionnl Technology Center created a curriculum pack:ige 
called The Irish humigmtt. This packngo Involved students in uBing a 
database with Information about immigrants coming to the United 
States during the Irish potato famine, and about their life in Boston 
during l84U-i860. Students extracted infoniiation from thi^ datababe, 
entered other planning informfltlon Into a spreadsheet, and wrote 
reports of their observatjons. An account of the pilot tests of the 
program reported very positive student responses, and noted that 
the Integration of the traditional curriculum and computcr*based in* 
tellectual tools for stydents was veiy promising (Mendrinos and Mor- 
rison 1986; Morrison and Walters i986a, 1986b). 

Most database applications in social sludies classrooms involve 
use of commercially-developed database managers such as AppleworkB 
Of PFSifile. However, Traberman (1983. 1984) describes her use of the 
APL programming language with which her eighth-grade students 
actually programmed tables, matrices, and other databases, and also 
programmed the display of the data when they retrieved them. In a 
sense, this is analogous to having students create thdi own simula- 
tions, as Roessler (1987) does. Using geography and global studies 
content, Traberman taught such concepts as area, population density, 
agricultural yield, and population pyramids. She reported that stu* 
dents learned facts as well as concepts, and showed deeper under- 
standing of concepts, generalizations, and relationships because they 
actually manipulated the raw data and resulting displays themselves 
by having programmed the computer. While her report does not 
constitute a formal study, and Is purely Impressionistic, her rigorous 
approach to the subject matter and explanations of teaching strategies 
are convincing* 

Similarly, a New York teacher used a simple and seemingly pow- 
erful homemade application prngram to allow high school students 
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to study the pmcvm of pullticul revolutlun (Kothmiin 1982). A student^ 
vvflllon progfiim wm need to «iccepi student-rciaoarched meiisure^ of 
revalullonafy factors Hiich m violence! 1ml and economic stability, 
ymr by ymr, The progmm graphed the diita sfpfiratdy for each rev- 
olution being studied, allowing compiiriBons ond analysis iicross the 
different examples. Students working in groupii used detailed rnon- 
ogrtiphs on revolutions In order to glenn the necessary data, Rothman 
reported, Impres^lonlstlcally, several positive outcomes of thlB activ- 
ity. Student motivation and persistence wm high, and cooperation 
within groups was promoted* Class diseusBlon was Btimulated, and 
students wmi able to Understand complex historical processes In some 
depth. Students of differing ability levels derived success from work- 
ing with the program, developing the computer database, and vis- 
ualixing the inteiplay of factors In a revolution, Rothman points out 
another Important point. Use of the computer program combined 
important thinking skills and content with the use of the machine, It 
was not a disjointed, added-on activity, but an integrated part of his 
European Studies and Histoiy courses* 

Actually having students program the needed data storage and 
retrieval themselvci, rather than using a database management pro- 
gram, would not be what many sodal studies teachers cnuld or per* 
hapii should do. But given the knowledge and resources, it could 
prove to be a veiy powerful Instructional approach, 

The general conclusion from research on use of the computer as 
a student tool In social studies Is that It can affect intellectual ikille 
such as information processing, data classification, and question ask- 
ing. It also might influence attitudes pos?Hvely, but the evidence for 
this is veiy sketchy. Most impressive among the research reports was 
the richness and diveraty of teachers' instructional strategies, and 
the creativity of students and teachers that is eKpressed/ Another 
important idea to be gleaned from the research is that computer-based 
inquiry processes am alive in some social studies classrooms. Com- 
puters by themselves cannot be made to "teach" inquliy, of course, 
but as long as there are teachers and students adapting computer 
tiKils such as database systems to answer soda! questions, inquiry 
goals are being pursued. Furthermore, the little evidence that we do 
have suggests that this computer application does contribute to de- 
velopment of inquiry skills. 

How Do Computti^ Change the Way Teachero Work? 

We know very little about the answer to this important question. 
Although a few of the studies described above Include comments 
about teacher enthusiasm for computer use in swdal studies class- 
rooms, only one study has aimed spedflcaUy at teacher outcomes^ In 
this single study, Germundsen and Glenn (1984) found that the six 
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unior high teachers In thoJr rwearch reporled using computer grade- 
book programs was more useful than papor and pencil gradekceplng. 
I'our of the six ihought that students tried hiiraer in class because of 
the weekly posting of computer-generatcd grade reports. Each of the 
SIX teachurs received positive remarks from parents as the result of 
computer progress reports sent home. Parents overwhelmingly liked 
the computcr-generated grnde reports they received, and about 90% 
of the students reported that they found the system helpful The 
researchers noted, however, that the system did not save teachers 
lime compared to hand tabulations of the grades. But the reports used 
regularly m the classroom and parents' reports were probably a bonus 
to the lea^chers' productivity, as they were computer-generated and 
couldn t have been produced as economically by the teacher uslna 
the hand recording system. 

A particularly Important teacher outcome Is the influence of com- 
puters on how the teacher does the Job of preparing for, delivering, 
and evaluating instruction. Do computers make teachers' work eaaier 
or harder? Do they add to the quality of the teachers' work? Does 
their use increase or decrease teachers' sense of profeaslonalism and 
satisfaction? These are a few from the range of teacher outcome ques- 
tions that should be, but have not yet been, addressed by researchers. 
Nevertheless, a handful of other studies bear mention In the 
most comprehensive of these, Cllne and his assi^aies (1986) studied 
the outcomes of an extensive 19a3-84 IBM-sponsored reseiirch proiect 
involvmg 89 high schools. These schools wer provided computer 
classrooms, extensive software libraries, lelecommunicaHons equip- 
menl pennittmg electronic mall among itudents, teachers, and ad- 
mmistrators, and inservice training support. One would expert some 
Impact on teachers' work acHviHes. From their report, however, only 
a few hints about this impact could be found. One was that "In 
subject-matter areas such as the liberal arts and the sodal and physlral 
sciences, computeri were most commonly employed for word proc- 
essing" (Cllne ei al., 81). Unfortunately, the researchers did not elab- 
orate on the word processing finding, and whether It had a posiHve 
or negative effect on teachers' work, 

TTie^ also found relaHvelyUttle computer use in content mstruc- 
lion, either as teachers' asiistanis or students' intellectual tools. 
of content-spedflc software, and lack of teachera' time necessary to 
create materials and integrate them into Instruction, were dted as 
pnnapal impediments (Cline et al„ 72). Finally, the telecommuni. 
cations capabilities were not much used. While teachen had aeass 
to The Source, for example, they didn't see how it could fit effectivelv 
into their subject matter teaching. Electionic mail was used mainly 
by adminisfrators, not teachers or students. This large rase study of 
what happens when a large infusion of computer resources is made 
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In sdioolH suggests ihtU with iCHpecl to leiicherB and thufr work, lltlh? 
metiningful ehnngo occum. 

A i^iceond interesting, nnti somewhat more Dptlml*^tle, teacher 
efft^ctB CiisG 8tudy was conducted in Minnesota by Pollak and Breault 

(1985) » Ihc project under scrutiny wan a Hiate-vvide program in which 
social studies teachers were given on-line access to lesHon planB and 
supporting newspaper materials on contemporary issues, the intent 
was to complement the teachers' own plann with lessons written by 
master teachers. Teachers could access the lessons on a 24-hour baels^ 
screen them for possible use, and download the ones selected to their 
own computer at home or school Pollak and Dreault found several 
positive Influences on teachers' work. As was intended^ the teachers 
used the lessons extensively and In many ways, adapting them to 
their own needs and situations* Teachers were enthusiastic about this 
resource tool finding It convenient and adding to their range of teach- 
ing approaches^ Teachers from other subject areas became very in- 
terested, and expressed theif need to have similar Ciipabilities added 
for them. One concem-^osts of maintaining the system through 
lesson development, hardware, software, and phone charges— was 
al^o expresseti Wlule this was just a pilot study/ with no formal data 
reported, the feasibility of the idea was demonstrated successfully, 
and there seemed to be n positive Impact on social studies teachers. 

A third study examined a far narrower question— whether social 
studies teachers can learn to program in the BASIC language well 
enough to construct acceptable drill and practice software. Ferguson 

(1986) taught 31 teachers, both elementary and secondary, for 30 hours 
in five weeks, and concluded that their post-test knowledge of BASIC 
demonstrated that they had learned the language. Further, expert 
ratings of their class-end drill and practice programs showed a rela- 
tively high level of accomplishment, Ferguson concluded that social 
studies teachers can learn to program adequately in less than a se- 
mester's time. 

So few studies bear on the question of computer Impact on social 
studies teachers that It would be presumptuous to conclude anything 
except that much work in this Important area is needed. Most helpful 
will be naturalistic studies which use in-depth observations and open- 
ended interview techniques to explore teachers' interactions with and 
outcomes of working with computers. 

Is There an Effect on the InsttucHonal Process? 

If computers are used extensively as teachers' assistants or stu- 
dents' intellectual tools, is there any impact on the overall classroom 
learning environment? This question has to do with effects on a class- 
room system rather than on either students or teachers alone. One 
study examined the social consequences of computer use in upper 
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i^lemontiiry cInBHrtjoms in finir HchoolB {Diem 1986). The re8Ciircht»f 
ab.Hcrved ilw dmnmotm wpukly ovei u niiu-monlh period. Me re- 
ported several mleregfihy findings, Firiit; (ecichern iiBed technology 
m part of their po^iltive and negative reward structure, which fieenis 
to confirm findings in other studieH. A possible fmplieatlon of ihi^ 
finding for socliil studies teadierB Is th.it sludentB will nfisociate being 
able to use or not use computers with rewards and punlshmeniB* 
This affective association, in turn, might interact with students' learn- 
ing as they use camputers. Those for whom computers are positively 
associated might learn more, while thoHe who have computers with- 
held as part of punishments migh* respond negatively, and have their 
learning inhibited as a result. 

Another finding was that while using computers in groups, stu* 
dents tended to lake on differentiated roles, including e?cperts, ex- 
perimenters, and ohmm/CTB, Further, males dominated in such groups, 
and teachers made little or no effort to change this pattern. If this 
situation is widespread and continues throughout the school grades, 
sex differentials in computer use reported elsewhere (Becker 1986,' 
Issue 2, 9-11) will be reinforced and hardened. Surely this Is a negative 
social outcome of school computer u^e to be resi.Hted actively by social 
studies teachers, as well as their colleagues m other subject areas. 

Diem also noted that teachers grouped students according to their 
prior computer knowledge. This also can have important social im* 
plications for classroom learning. By combining the most experienced 
students in one group, and the least experienced students in another, 
the computer knowledge and expertise gap will tend to be widened, 
disadvantaging those Jess fortunate who need extra help the most! 
Socioeconomic disparities are linked to computer knowledge, of course, 
because of home computer purchases by more affluent familiea. Un- 
less counteracted in school, this kind of differi^nce will widen over 
time. Giacquinta (1984) found some teacher resistance to student use 
of computers at home because they believed it gave those students 
an unfair advantage over those not having computers at home. What 
Diem finds, however, is that teachers tend to reinforce existing dif- 
ferentials, rather than reducing them, by their grouping practices in 
classrooms, 

A descriptive study of twelve secondaty school geography class- 
rooms used videotaped observations of the employment of computer* 
assisted learning to determine how teachers and students used six 
different programs. These tutorial-oriented programs ranged in topics 
from demography and economics to consumer behavior and trans- 
portation connectivity, Three modes of computer use were described, 
First, they were used in whole class teaching with large TV monitors, 
Second, when enough microcomputers were available, group work 
was employed, and often competition was used as a motivating de- 
vice. Third, some teachers used a ''cafeteria classroom" approach, in 
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which several simultaneous tasks, iit least om involving the com- 
puter, engage dlffcrunt individuals ar groups of .students. The re- 
searchers found that the teachers kept a very high level of contrul 
and directlvencss when using the software In their classes. They acted 
as gatekeepera, where they ''owned" the computers, and strictly con- 
trolled student access and use. Students, of course, were reduced to 
little more than rote button-pushers, rather than being active learners 
(Weigand 1985). 

Unfortunately, there is simply no pattern to the studies in this 
category. What we need is much more research on how use of com- 
puters changes classroom teaching and learning processes. 

Do Computers Influence the Social Studies Curriculum? 

We will use this last question in the review to make some general 
interpretations and observationi about using computers In the social 
studies curriculum and what sort of influence this seems to have* As 
pointed out repeatedly, the evidence that we iland on is thin indeed* 
We have tent over backward in order to include reports of ''action 
research'^ that otherwise would not be included in research reviews 
because of the impressionistic nature of these reports. Nevertheless, 
there is a babis for drawing the overall picture that we seek, no matter 
how s^ttered, or smattei^d, the evidence seems to be, 

The first general point has to do with the increases in student 
interest and motivation that accompany computer use, whether it be 
in the form of drill and practice, simulations, or databases. From a 
researcher's point of view, this might be little more than evidence 
that there is a Hawthonie effect at work. But sodal studies educators 
can see the effect in a much more positive way. Whether it is caused 
by spedal attention, or by hue intrinsic motivation, is not the most 
important quesHon, Rather, we must ask, how ^n we use the im^ 
proved attitudes and intellectual motivation to teach social studies 
more effectively? Because the positive affective insults from computer 
use are ttie most pervasive findings actOBB the research, we must find 
ways to capitaliM on them* 

A secona point stemming from the mearch is that by using 
computers as inteU^tual tmls, we have added to the inventory of 
tediniques sodal studies teachers have to foster students' thinking 
sUlls« PossiUUties are there that were not there ten years ago, Sim* 
ulations and dato seardi acti^fcies have been used for many yeai^, 
but surely the computer-based ve^ions of these approaches equip 
tfie ttadier and shident to do much more, and vnth better quality, 
than \dthout them* The simple mechanic of mana^ng a simulation, 
or of ^Me^g and displaj^g s^al science date, make these tech^ 
niques, if done by hand with large date sets, cumbersome and time^ 
consuming* But the computer can free both teachei^ and students 
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from ihm^ mulinu imks, luaving tho timu and ufA^rt for Iht? Impurtiinl 
i^fftirts— thinking, asking, creating, solving, Thu ruse.irch evidence? 
hints that, at Icnist with rugard tu using cumpuler^supported data- 
bases, studunts gain in inquiry skills as they uso the tool, Bocausu 
this represants a brand new intellectual and inNtructional reBcnircu for 
social mudies teachers, we are obliged to make productive use of it, 
Third, the fact that studentn benefit cugnitivcly and affectively 
from computer-assisted instruction -^drill and practice, and tutorial 
Pi ugramB— means that there is another opportunity to modify in- 
struction advantageously. This partly means IndivldualiEatlon of in- 
struction, when that k appropriate. For low^level knowledge outcomes, 
to which computernissisted instruction seems to contribute, computer 
individualiF.ation might be appropriate, if the required computers and 
sohwata will support the application, However, thi.^ is probably not 
a wide-scale answer to teaching basic knowledge and skills in social 
studies. And we must remember that for higher-order outcomes co- 
operative computer-based learning in groups might be more effective, 
especially when using slmuIationB. 

VVhen choices have tu be made it might bu more appropriate to 
use computers in some of the more creative ways suggested above, 
and aim them at promotion of higher-level knowledge and thinking 
skills. The cost-effectiveness data of Levin remind us that computer- 
assisted instruction might not be a good bargain, compared to other 
approaches, when trying to raise low-level achievement. 

Fourth, computers might turn out to be as important as teacher 
productivity tools than as adjuncts to the instructiorial process. Un- 
fortunately, almost no data e^ist to support this idea. Little research, 
for example, alms at how the quality or quantity of teachers' Job 
performance is affected by use of word processors, grade book and 
other record-keeping programs, or spreadsheets and file managers. 
The three intriquing studies that do bear on this question, Gtrmund- 
sen and Glenn with their electronic gradebook study, Cllne et ak 
reporting on the large IBM project, and the Pollak and Breault report 
on the Minnesota contemporaiy issues electronic distribution of les- 
son plans, present a mixed picture, But as computers make their way 
to the teachers' workrooms and lounges, home offices, and classroom 
desks, their use has the potential for making the routine work easier, 
and the creative work more powerful. Teaching is partly the trans^ 
lation of knowledge patttrns in the head of a teacher into forms that 
students can learn. Computers are tools that can assist in this process, 
and social studies teachers, as well as their students, can benefit from 
them. 

In summary, we might ask a very general question: Have com- 
puters revolutionized the social studies curriculum? Certainly not, 
nor is there any prospect that will happen. Has there been any positive 
impact at all? Frankly, there seems to have been very little. The data 
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on incidtMice of usu prespntud In Chapter I shuw cltMrly thnt hu Utile 
usu is made of computers acroHS the states nnd the nnilun (and in the 
United Kingdom, for that matter) thnt the impact has to be slight. 
And yet there hints of *i hr^r potential AttitudeB, intellectual 
motivation^ Inquiry skills— these Ciin be Innuenced by computer use. 
We have, in die form of the computer and its varied software, a flexible 
inBtructional tool that is effective tor some goals. We need much more 
exploration into ways of making crealivi^ rii'nfsibk% and effective u^e 
of thl** tooL The ncKt chapter addrcsseH a range of such prornising 
practicen In computer une* 
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CHAPTLR III 
INSTRUCTIONAL ISSUES 

Thi- conclusions (mm Clinpter II siiggesi thai iheru Is n limitud 
body of ruscarch findings dirccUy rolntcd to conipuiers in social stud- 
ies; howfVfr. thu knowledge that we do haw suggests that the com- 
putur .ind related tochnoloRy have a place in llie social studlen 
curriculum, If these are valid conclusions, thy next issue becomes 
how social studies teachers can begin to incorporate technology morf 
effectively into their lessons. In deciding what to do with fechnoloin- 
a variety of questions must be answered. In this chapter we will 
discuss some of the key questions a social studies teacher needs to 
consider when deciding on whether or not to use the computer, and 
describe some promising practices that may help the teacher use tech- 
nology more effectively in the classroom. 



Questions About Using Computers 

Decisions about whether or not to use the computer can be di- 
vided into two broad categories: issues related to personal competence 
and questions about appropriate Instructional uses. Although our 
focus is on the second category, appropriate instructional uses,*a brief 
comment about personal competence is appropriate as a background 
to instructional uses. 

Quo§tlons Aboul Personal Competence 

The most dominant role for the social studies teacher is Instruc- 
tional leader of the classroom— leading the class from the front, pro- 
viding most of the information, and doing most of the talking. To 
alter this mode, teachers must change the classroom norms and shift 
some responsibility for learning to students. Furthermore, If tech- 
nology is to be an important part of the instructional sequence, the 
teacher must consider four key questions. 

1. Do I have the technical sitiV/s to •'run" the compuler? No teacher 
really wants to look inept in front of the class. It is okay not to be an 
expert, but being inept Is another matter. Also, no matter what dealers 
say about user friendly computers, there are still important steps that 
must be followed in order to use the computer. These steps involve 
basic technical skills and the knowledge to know what to do If some- 
thing does not work. A teacher needs to have a positive feeling about 
personal technical competence. 

2. How much time will it take to get ready to use the technology? Social 
studies teachers are always pressed for time. Lessons must be pre- 
pared and student work evaluated. Learning to use the computer and 
rtlattd software takes time. If it is necessary to allot a considerable 
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rtrnount of time to prupctmtion fur using a piece uf cumputijr Bufiwart*, 
a duciHiun must be made. Renearch findings by Gemnindsun and 
Glenn (1984) on use uf gradebooks, far example, Indlcaled that aN 
though time was saved In one area, additional time was needed to 
prepare and enter data into the computer. Charhi*? White (1987) re- 
viewed instructional activities UHing the computer and concluded that 
teachers .spend a lot of preparation and class time In data manipulation 
steps, !h the time worth it? Is It available? 

3. How much inmble will it Iw to obUun ilw Uxlinologif for im* in Uw 
chmroom? Every teacher has a horror story about ordering a film and 
having It show up two weeks early or late, Some also have Btofies 
about trying to negotiate with the person in charge of the computers 
In order to get accesH to a computer for class use. Trouble like time 
influences the decision-making process. 

4. What kind of management problems will occur if I use the technahgy? 
Maintaining classroom discipline is an important consideration. What 
are the ramifications of using a particular ploro of computer software? 
If only one or two students can use the computer at a time, it means 
that related activities must be created for students who are not using 
the computer. Having to take students to a computer lab introduces 
the possibility of management problems. 

The answers to the questions ar^ important early determinants 
of whether or not a teacher will choose to use the computer or some 
other method of Instruction, 

Questions About Ttaching Content and Intellectual Skills 

Although instruction is broken down into small segments, most 
teachers think about instructidnal units. The length of these units 
may be several days or several weeks. The challenge to the social 
studies teacher is to create the larger unit conceptually and then break 
it into smaller sets of activities* Effective instruction means that all 
the pieces are put together so that when the unit is completed the 
student has a working knowledge of the goals of the unit, In creating 
a unit, many instructional decisions are made about what should be 
done and in what sequence. The teacher makes Judgments about 
student knowledge, the learning tasks, the materials available, and 
the time frame in which the unit must be taught. In making these 
decisions a variety of questions are posed. Questions related to the 
use of technology in teaching content and intellectual skills pertain 
to (a) presenting the content, (b) assisting students to leam and prac- 
tice, (c) helping students apply what they have learned, and (d) as- 
sessing student learning. How can computers contribute to the 
instructional process? 

PresmtatiQn of Content. The social studies curriculum is based on 
important facts, concepts, and generalizations, One of the major tasks 
for the iodal studies teacher is to teach a specific body of content and 
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BkillH if) students. Tho fifHt step in leaching this contcnil in uftcn tliu 
presunltitlon of malurinl» to stuUonls* 

In moHt social studies classruomH the ivachvr svrvm an the fooil 
point of instruction. A significant proportion of vach ckm puriod in 
spent presenting informrtilon to students. The moHt common methods 
are the leclurt, the use of a standard textbook, supplemeniary rend^ 
ings, iind an occasiomil vldeotnpe or film. Where does computer tech- 
nology fit into the presentation of content to students? To whiil extent 
Clin computers assist us In teaching content effectively? 

In Chapter II we found that few computer tutorials exint that are 
designed to teach the basic content of social studies. Data from a small 
pilot study by Glenn, Kosen, and Pollak (1984) indicate that it Is 
possible to teach the basic concepts of economics to students via an 
integrated package containing computer programs, videodisc mate^ 
rials, and a written manual; however, the findings are far from con- 
clusive. Their findings are supported by the conclusions of research 
conducted on more Integrated knirnlng packages ^uch as IBM's Wrih 
in^to Read (District of Columbia 1985; Deboe et al 1984). Data from 
such studies suggest that sophisticated computer-managed instruc- 
tional programs can present and teach basic skills to students. At this 
time, however, few tutorial programs are available to present social 
studies content to students. 

Computer technology can assist the teacher with more traditional 
presentations. Teacher utility programs, data analysis packages, da^ 
tabases, and simulations may be used. Data analysis packages, da* 
tabases, and simulations can also be used for other instructional 
purposes, and we will discuss them later In the chapter. Let's turn 
our attention to how these computer materials can be used during 
traditional classroom presentations, 

Umg Utility Programs lo Prcsmt Contmt. Almost all classrooms 
contain an overhead projector. It Is a tool that Is flexible, controlled 
by the teacher, and easy to use, Almost all social studies teachers use 
the overhead projector during whole-class presentations. The quality 
of the transparencies, however, is often less than perfect. Handwrit- 
ten or typewritten transparendes are often difficult to read and there 
is a sameness to most transparencies that often lulls students to sleep 
A variety of utility programs exist that allow the teacher to generate 
materials for use as transparencies. Different types and sizes of font 
are available. Graphics packages allow the teacher to create special 
illustrations. Most packages are simple and straightforward to use 
and provide a different look to the traditional transparency. Figure 1 
is an illustration. (See page 32,) 

For the teacher who has a computer with a large screen monitor 
available, computer packages such as Frammp from Beagle Brothei^ 
allows the teacher to prepare slides (transparendes) using different 
fonts and graphics, store them on a computer disc, and then call them 
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aUESTIONS FOR YOU 
TO THINK ABOUT 

WHO FIRED THE 
FIRST SHOT? 

WHO WAS CRISPUS 
ATTUCKS? 

WHAT WAS THE 
IMMEDIATE OUT- 
COME OF THIS 
EVENT? 



up itnt^^ii^n-lfitR* la bi* shcnvn rm tfir mcinllor. AnoiluT pmi* of mw 
imhnohgy Mom i\w ivMhvt la plu^ Hw ccimpuf i^r info tttt*ichment 
to lhc» mvfhmd projector and the mulerltih nimwn im ilii* wmptiter 
mvm iir<? projt*ctrd through ihv ovi'fhi ad tfiinspiirency cinhi i\w wM 
namn, ihmvby d^Mng the need for a large screen monilor. 

Compiiter-generfltfd lr»irisp*irencics iirc* mort^ iiUiMitlun RelUng 
imd f^^nkt for sludt»nN to re«id. Teachcf?^ cnn prepare them before 
€hm, iind ihey <ire still m flexible An thv old versions. Jf used with 
Ihe imdltloml overheiid projector, teiicher^ can also write on Ihem 
during prei^ntAtlons to make or ef^^lM^rate a specific point. 

The same utUlly programii thul allow the aociarsiudies teficher 
io ca^ate betler tranDparenties ciin nho be used to genemte lecture 
outllnei und itudy guides to mBim ^tudent^ during preseniiilionN. 
Mgure 2 showg eMiimples of ii lecture guide developed by a utility 
program (See p^ige# 34*35.) 

Two emerging lechnologlesi, the videodisc and the video chalk* 
botird, will filso pefmit the bocM studies tenchef of iomorrow's class- 
room to enhance preMent.iMonP; I he videodisc combines the puwt^t 
at the movie projecior, slide proji^tor. md stereo Into ii compact, 
tjukkly nccessed system,' The typlcol videodisc holds 54,000 ^Ildeft, 
or minutes of motion, on one mdc of the disc. Random access to 
the slides tnkes a few seconds, ^nd the quality of the picture is much 
better th^n the traditional videotape. The vldetidlsc materials mn be 
used in a variety of w,iys or during m instructional presentation. For 
example, the teacher can preielect slides and access them quickly 
during a lecture, or the videodisc can be linked to the microcomputef 
which allows the teacher to pose key queiitions on the computer and 
then show illustrative slides. 

The video chalkboard is another emerging technology that may 
be useful In tomorrow's classroom. A new product by Xerox called 
the Xerox Confmmt Copier allows the prei^enter to write up to four 
boards of information and then push a button and the materiali will 
be reproduced on a piece of paper. Up to 99 copies of each board can 
be made. While still impractical because of costs, the ''electronic chalk-^ 
board" is another indicator of new technologies changing the manner 
in which the teacher can present and store information. 

These lllustratjons demonstrate that common utility programi 
can be used by the s^al studio teacher to enhance traditional modes 
of presenting material to itudentn. Will they be effective? At this 
time, as we have found, little research exists to answer the question. 
However, we did find in Chapter II that using technology in the 
clasiroom does Increa^ student interest and motivation. TTie use of 
the utility praams to bring a new twiil to an old technique might 
well increase studwt awareness. But utility pmgrami are only one 
way to help the sodal studio teacher pr^ent materials/ 
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Uetur* Cuti)* •! Mr Jones 

GENERAL INFORMATION, This guid* will help you undtrstand 
kty points in th» Itctuf*. Listen for the answers to th© 
questioni Hsttd btlow. 



What is CIVICS? 



What IS PATRIOTISM? 



What js MAJORITY RULE? 



What is REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY? 



Answer these quesUons based on the lecture and 
what you read in your text, 

1 . If our school was a representative democracy, 
what wouJd b© three key features of the manner 
in which It was governed? 



2. Dive an example of patriotism and state the 
reasons for choosing that example, 
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^fflfflfflftflfflffli How does someone become a 
citizen of the United States? 



Citizenship by birth 

* Born in one of the 50 states 

* Born in one of the following areas 

- District of Columbia 
= Puerto Rico 

- Guam or the Virgin Islands 

Citizenship by naturalization 

* File a declaration of intent 

* 5 yrs of residence (3 if married 

to a U.S. citizen 

* file a petition 

* have 2 citizens testify about your 

moral character, residency, and 
belief in the Constitution 

* take an eKami nation 

* pledge an oath of allegiance to the 

Constitution and the laws 

* sign a certificate of naturalization 
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li iH in (he »iri*fi of di»vduping skills, {imilyi^lng dtttii, and simu- 
lating Lmvkanmvnin thiit the* computer Ciin providu Blgnlficnnt 
mU%m0 to the te»ichor, It is In thi?si? mem that the compulor mn 
provide* the? calculating powier and model buildhig thai the teitcher 
cannni do without canslderablu effort. Computer mnterials are now 
available to &\\qw the iecicher to work with Itirge groups, small groups, 
or individual students. Three examples illuBtrate the power of the 
computer to assist In the area of intellectual ftkllb and problem solving 
processes. 

Usifi^^ Dm Analyik Progmtm ia Pmml Contmt mui Dmlop Intd- 
kclunl Skilh. In many social studies classrooms the analysis of data 
plays an important role* For example, in civics and government classes 
students learn about polls and surveys and their role In politics, Ana« 
lysfJng Burvey data and presenting it in an appropriate manner Is a 
difficult tagk becau^^e of the calculatlonii that are needed and the ne- 
cessity to manipulate the data in order to examine key relationBhlps 
and to draw conclusions. 

There are a variety of simple data analy^b prtjgrams available for 
me In the social studicB classroom, A well-known progfam developed 
by the Miniiesota Educational Computing Corporation (MECC), Polb 
and PMtks, m an example* The instruciional package presents back* 
ground information on how to conduct a survey, describes the role 
of surveys in polttlcal hisloiy, and provides a computer program that 
allows the teacher or student to enter and anolyw data collected by 
survey research techniques. Frequency distributions for each variable 
can be calculated, and croistabulations can be dls^ layed for selected 
variable pairs. 

The teacher has several instructional options with the program. 
First, the program cnr be used as part of an introductory skill-building 
lesson on hypotheits turtir g using survey data. By using data gath- 
ered from a questionnaire developed either by the studenti or the 
teacher, the teacher can lead students through the basic steps of 
hypothesising— speculating about relationships, developing hy- 
potheses, testing the hypotheses, and then drawing conclusions. The 
data, stored on a disc prior to class, would be used to test the hy* 
potheses. One computer and a large screen monitor would be needed. 
The teacher controls the pace of the lesson and may stop to work on 
areas of needed skill improvement, 

A second option is to use the program In an e^^panded skill- 
building lesson that covers several days of instruction. For escample, 
Mr. Fred Kunze of Mounds View Senior High School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota uses the MBCC program as part of a civics unit on voting. 
Prior to using the computer materials he teaches the students the 
basic skills related to survey research and data analysis. The students 
then create a set of hypotheses, construct a survey, select a sample, 
gather data, enter the data on the computer, test the hypotheses. 
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dr.tw inclusions, mid wrllti a ropt.rt mln^ a word proCfssinu pro- 
gram. Croups of students aw given syctk.ns of the quoBtionnfliru mid 
then work coopfriitlvcly with othor studunl^ in dovcloplng u summary 
ruport, Ihv lesson provides an opporlunlly fur students to develop 
pr.ictice, nnd apply basic social studies skills,' ' 
Um^ Databnm Iv Prcmit Content and Skills. One of the most 
povvurful computer tools availnble for social studies Instruction k the 
databaso. Databases enable the Individual to store, update, retrieve 
organise, sort, format, and perform computations (Hunter 1987) Iii 
some cases the data arc already stored In the computer program and 
are ready to be used for a variety of purposes. Another type of da- 
tabase allows the user to enter spedfic data gathered from other sources 
and then access the data. Both applications assist students In orpan- 
lislng and using Information and to develop or reinforce probRm. 
solvmg and social partfcipation skills. 

In the last year a variety of packaged databases have appeared 
on the market. To help the teacher undi-rBtand the differences Fav 
Whee er^(1987) suggests three categories; stand alone, add-on,' and 
hybnd. bland alone databases contain a set package of Information 
include the mechanism (series of prompts or questlans) for requestinK 
mformation, and can be used in one application. Add-on databases 
are those that must bo used with commordally available database 
managers such as PFSifih or Bank Stmt School Filer. Add-ons are 
primarily data discs containing spedfic information which can be ac- 
cessed. Hybrid databases present the user with a set of data but allow 
new information to be added to the data set. 

Databases may be used In the same manner that data analysis 
programs were used in the above example involving Mr. Kunze's 
class, The teacher can use the database to Illustrate a particular point 
durmg a large group presentation, to teach students skills in handling 
informatton, or as a part of several days of instruction in which the 
pnmaiy responsibility is placed on the students 

Wheeler (1987, 28) recommends asking five basic questions when 
deciding whether or not to use a database as part of instruction The 
followmg queitions are presented as guidelines for teachers. 

1. After looking at the database. Do you agree with the 
information? If not, can you change it? 

2, Are the sources for the data up-to-date? Do the data 
extend what you already have available? 

3, Are the activities pertinent to your curriculum? Has the 
information been presented in such a way as to encour- 
age exploration? 

4. What type of sorting, searching, and reporting features 
Will you want? For example, is it necessary to print the 
tables in order to use the data? 

.-■^V : ,■(,.45 v::::'-' 
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5, Mow good tire ilu* print rndierliib tluU am)inp<iny ihe 
datiibase? '^or e^iiniple, do tht?y providt* background in- 
form<Uion or list g^nyr«iliztiiions7 

It is imporlsini fur the k»^cln>r to romi'mber lh<il moHt datiibfisc^s 
tiro nol designed to luach ihu studunlB thu nkills needud to use thorn. 
Databasus ,ire not tutorials. UnlyHB studuntH havu had pric^r experi- 
mCi^, inHtriictiim and practice will be neceHsary, 

L/gm^V Simulutium In Present Cimknt. The review of research on 
the impact of simulations on students indicated tliat they have a 
positive impact on student motivation to study the topic and students' 
attiludeK about learning and the clas*^ ThahU conduHionB are not sur- 
prising because similar findings b.ive been found for noncomputer* 
ized simulations. 

Another reason for using computer-based simulations is, as Becker 
argues, that the ordinary school use of computers contrasts with reg- 
ular cla^isroom instruction, in that C0mputer4^aied instruction usually 
involves one student at a time, whereas other classroom activities are 
group-based, Simulations offer a middle ground^ where groups of 
studenis can work together with a computer, rather than each student 
having to work individu illy. He calls for instructional developers to 
produce materials that will ''involve students challenging one another 
with problems for which the computer Is official scorer judge (re- 
garding issues of 'fairness' as well as 'right and wrong'); interactive 
games in which the computer is the playing board; and simulations 
in which students take on different roles or work together to solve 
group problems/" (Becker 1982, 

These are innovations that have long been the hallmark of social 
studies curriculum, and they can be implemented with computeri in 
the social studies classroom as effectively, or more effectively, than 
in other subject areas* As Johnson, Johnson, and Stanne (1985) dem- 
onstrated, cooperative learning in simulation activities can indeed 
bring jout very positive outcomes in the social studies classroom* 

The social studies teacher should be aware that instructional sim- 
ulations can have negative outcomes too. Real-life phenomena have 
to be simplified, and too simplistic a version of some social situation 
or process can lead to incorrect understanding. They also Invoive 
more teacher preparation time^ and sometimes consume m much 
classroom time that they are inefficient instructional tools (Schug and 
Kf pner 1984). Simulations depend on role involvement of students, 
and sometimes this assumption Is not realiEed in practice — ^students 
simply refuse or are unable to take necessaty roles. Student boredom 
caused by repeated plays of the same simulation, or of different/ but 
highly similar, simulations, Is also a difficulty (Roberts 1976), 

By pladng a simulation in a computer-based format, some of 
thfie problemi can be overcome. The more sophisticated social proc- 
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cmm can be moro complutcly madt'lled with the cumpulur, given iin 
Mlny to incurpowtt? m^iny VitmbUm nlmuUmmunly. It can alno inject 
mndomnesH Inlu ihv pmcom, which Is uflen a fiictof not easily in- 
corpofcitcd inicMnon-cumpiaor-baBt^d simuliUion (SdujRand Kemier 

Thu random factor can also ni.iku rupeatud runs through a sim- 
Illation both intercHting and educational for students who would nth- 
urwise be bored by repetition (Roberts 1976). Similarly, computerised 
simulations can lead to an emphasis upon strategy and structure, 
rather than perBonal roles, no that students play more against the 
inherent intellectual problems in the Bimulations rather thi»n in com* 
petition against other students, which might be counterproducllve 
for leaniing (Roberts 1976). 

Early versions of simulations often required more management 
than playing time due to the various pieces of material and the caU 
culations needed to deiermine the outcnmeM, Many teachers, as a 
consequence, believed simuIationB to be more trouble than they were 
worth. Computer iipplicatlons to simulations have allowed more com- 
plex models to be used, lessened some of the management problemB, 
tind solved the need to calculate Bcores. Computer simulations have 
opened new opportuniHes for teachers to use them as a part of in^ 
struction. Popular social studies simulations such m The Other Side 
(Tom Synder PrtKluctions, Inc.), Premdcftt Ekct (Strategic Simulations), 
Ccography Search (McGraw-Hill Book Co.), Ore^n Trail (MECC), and 
Presidmrs Choice (Spinnaker Software) are being used by teachers as 
part of inBtructipnal units. 

Some simulaHons such as the McGraw-Hill Search Scrim are de- 
signed to help the teacher manage classroom groups and to adjust to 
flexible time slots. The computer simulation handles up to six groups 
of five students which means that one computer can serve the whole 
class, In addition the data from the group^s decisions are stored on 
the disc so thsit the simulation can be stopped at any time and con- 
tinued later. For teachers who have limited access to computers and 
who must operate within definite time limits, such features are im- 
portam. When dedding whether or not to use a sImulaHon the teacher 
should check to see if more than one group can use the computer at 
a time, whether or not the simulation can be interrupted and started 
again without starting over, and if groups am used, whether or not 
the members of the group are used effectively,^ Answers to these 
decisions determine the management problems that might exist when 
using the computer simulation as part of the instructional unit. 

Most commercial simulations are not designed to present content 
to students. T^eir major functions are to introduce concepts, focus 
interest, apply decision-making skills, and fadlitate a broader view 
of a parti ilar topic by placing the student in a parHcuIar sItuaHon. 

. . - 47 
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As a ptirt of an Instniciional unit^ thoy can be effcciivi* mcuinB of 
focusing iittentlon an key issuus and molivallng studanlH. 

Cmi Computm ABBiBt in Hiipmg Stiuknh Umrn and Pmcike? The 
social studies Icachcr Is consliintly confronted with the problem of 
iittempHng to meet the learning needs of a diverse group of students 
while ai the same time covering the content that m iippropriate for 
the course. Computer drills cm be of tissistanco. Two types of drill 
progriims exist* The first Is the prcpacktiged prognim th«it is designed 
to drill students on specific areas — capitalB; states^ countries, facta 
about the Constitution or the history of Rome* The second Is the 
utility program that allows the teachei to develop a specific set of 
queslloni to be used In a particular unit of study* Both types have a 
great deal of utility for the teacher and can be usod with a variety of 
groupings* The following example shows how a teacher uses a driil 
program at two different levels, 

hh; VWm) han ju^l n»rnplet»^d n fiflh-gratle sirial studies iinlt un the 
and mp\\a\%. Bludcnis hnvt* compleicd a v,irieiy of map activiiici and 
have iUidled the st.ilcs in the inidweBtt'm ^i^ctkm of the United Siiites. 
Reports had been made and several films were shown highlighting the 
difference among the states. Important goali were to have the student.^ 
learn the names of the stale capitiil^ and the location of each ^tate, Several 
learning games had been used to allow itudents practice naming and lo* 
catinji the state capitals. 

Todays Pitaru Is using a simple drill pfogram thai ha!* two pro- 
grams—one asking the students to name the capital of a selected state and 
the second in which students are shown a state on the map and asked to 
type In the name. She has divided the class into three teams and selected 
score keepers for each side using the computer program which randomly 
selects the questions, Ms, Pitaro leads the class through a "drill game" on 
the name of the capitals. The game is fun for the students and provides 
insights for Ms. Pitaro into their leaming. If the students have trouble with 
a particular area, she stops to review what ntudenii need to know. Ms, 
Pitaro leads the instruction; however, the computer selects the questions^ 
thereby keeping her from selecting certain qurmim^ tot certain students, 
The computer chooses and plays no favorites. A day later Ms, Pitaro gives 
a test to the class over the states and capitals in the Midwest. After correcting 
the tests she finds that sU studenti have not met minimum itandardi^ 
Ihey stilt can't recall all the names capitals. She decides to assign four of 
the students to a learning station activity to work on the drill program several 
more times. Students like working on the computer because it is fun and 
makes practicing the names easier. After ieversi practice rounds Ms. Pitaro 
tests them again. She assigns one student to work on the drill program 
again and works individually with another student during study time. 

Mi* Pitaro has used a common drill program in two different 
ways. She used it as a whole class experience to provide an early 
evaluation of student learning in a competitive situation. It was fun 
for the studenti but also informative for the teacher. At another level 
she used the drill program for additional practice for two groups of 
students. At the same time she could continue with new content and 
new activities. In a perfect teaching situation she would have the 
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opprmunity k> stop and work with e.uh Hhidunt individually, but she 
dum nut tench In m idval silurttlon. Finding unough iimt' to work 
with Individual studunts Is difficult. 

While prepackaged programs can be very useful, utility programs 
which allow teachers to create their own tailored prograniH are even 
more flexible. Similar instructional strategies could be followed as 
tho^e used by Ms. Pitaro, but the content would be very content 
specific for the unit being studied. Programs such m MECCs Sludy 
Guide allow the teacher to develop a bank of questions for use with 
students, permit students to access the database, anNwer a set of 
questionB, and receive feedback on their responses. In addition, scores 
for Individual students can be kept, allowing the teacher to check on 
individual student progress. These programs are more powerful be* 
cause the content can be determined by the individual teacher. Time 
must be allocated to develop the database of questions and a teacher 
mmi have minimal technical knowledge about using the computer 
program. 

Instructionally it Is necessary to remember several Important facts 
about using of drill programs to help students learn materials, Flr^t, 
drill programs are not designed to teach new content to students, 
Many social studies teachers were disappointed with early computer 
programs because they were primarily drill programs with a game 
orientation. Some of the disappointment was Justified because some 
of the programs were of poor quality. However, some of the criticism 
was unfair because teachers expected the drill program to do more 
than provide practice; they expected it to teach. Such eKpectatlona 
are unfair, Computer drills assume that the teacher has taught the 
students the content prior to using the program. In fact, Ms, Pitaro, 
in our example, had ustd several activities prior to using the computer 
program with the class, She used the computer drill with only a 
selected number of students. 

It is also important to remember that after several practice ses* 
sions the student might well reach a plateau in which more time using 
the program will not increase the student knowledge of the materials. 
For example, two students who used the states/capitals program did 
not pass the test, Ms. Pitaro then asked one to do one more practice 
session and chose to meet individually with the second. As effective 
teachers know, not all InstrucHonal strategies work for all students 
The same holds true for computer programs. 

Can the Computer Help Student$ Apply What Thmj Have Uarmd? 
While practice is an important component of the learning process, 
application of learning prior to actual testing is also a critical part of 
the learning q^cle. Students need to use materials that they have 
learned In order to make sense out of new situations. Computer 
courseware can provide such applicaHon opportunities. For example, 
a iimulation can be used to determine whether or not students have 
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liuirned thu bmic prlnclplos of a utili of aiudy, AnoUicr cliiSBruom 
example illustrates this point, 

Mh Slarry imi compk*!t*d ti unit on bask uconomic!! focusing on 
im:Um t^f compt*tition. To evaluate whothcr or not studentp can iipply tholr 
new knowledge, he peject^ a computer ^imulaUon, Students Ihon pl^iy the 
almulrttkm. By observing the sludenN, iiniily?.ing tho results of their work, 
and listening to the debriefing responses, Mr. Slurry is nblc to determine 
how much knowledge students were able to apply tij the i^conamlc decisions 
they had to mnkv. 

Like Ms, Pltaro's use of the drill prograrii, the use of the simu* 
latlon provided Importflnt feedback to Mr» Starry. If, for e>cample, the 
itudents could not apply the knowledge they had learned prior to 
the simulation^ Mr. Starry might then huve to re-te*ich* 

Simulations are only one type of computer-related material that 
can be used to see if students can apply what tht^y Imvc learned. 
Databases and data analysis programs can also be used m application 
lessons. The reaearch findings reported in Chapter II indicated that 
these programs can be used to enhance studenti' information proc- 
essing, data classification, and question asking, Mr. Kun^e's use of 
the data analysis program by the students to develop, collect, and 
analyze information m an excellent example of the application of skills 
learned during earlier instructional activities* Having students de- 
velop their own simulation to reflect the key variables of a particular 
period of history is another way of having students apply their knowl* 
edge.* 

Instructionally it is important to remember that the purpose of 
the application lesson is to determine whether or not students are 
able to apply what they have learned to a new situation. This means 
that the teacher observes carefully during the experience, asks specific 
questions about what students are doing, and evaluates the learning 
experience to determine whether or not additional Instroction is needed 
before moving on to the next topic, Application lessons are not tests, 

Can Computers be Used to As$€§b Student Learning? Tests are an 
impdrtant part of the social studies world, More and more emphasis 
is being placed on evaluation and the learner's demonstration of basic 
skills and recall of factual knowledge. Computer programs can assist 
the teacher In developing tests^ administering them, and keeping 
records of student progress, 

Two types of programs exist that allow the teacher to develop 
tests. Word processing programs are the most flexible because they 
permit the teacher to create his/her own tests, format the test, and 
print a variety of versions. Other more specific programs allow the 
teacher to create and insert questions into a formatted sequence. Many 
of these programs also permit the teacher to print a copy of the test 
or to use the test as part of a drill review process* Both types of test 
makers are useful tools that give the teacher flexibility. 
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For record keeping, computer gradebooks have become? popular, 
mey allow the leacher to enter a variety of icores, permit extra credit 
sum scores, and permit the prinHng of special comments. Althouch 
it takes time to set up the grfldebook and learn the techniques of 
entering information, the advantages are numerous. The study re- 
ported In Chapter II by Germundscn and Clenn (im) found that 
students Uke being able to check their progress, that parents liked 
receiving information about their student's work, and that the teacher 
saw Important bcneflts in using a computer gradebook. While grade- 
books are not used to assess student progress, they are an intearal 
part of the evaluation process. 

Finally, although systems have yet to be developed for use dl- 
recUy with social studies cducaHon, networked systems ore now being 
used at the elemontaiy school level that manage student leaminp nnd 
keep track of student progress. WICAT and IBM have learning sys. 
terns that are designed to teach students basic skills. These systems 
run by a minicomputer and linked through a connecting network' 
introduM the materials, present guided teaching acHvlHcs, remcdia- 
tion, and testing. Scores are kept on the machine and the teacher can 
access the scores to determine student progress. 

Quesrions About Implemtnllng Computers In the Classroom 
Once a decision hap about how to use the computer, there are 
addlHonal questions for the sodal studies teacher to consider. These 
questions pertain to ImplementaHon of computer technology in the 
dassroom.- (a) Is the technology available? (b) Is the qualilv of the 
wfhvare acceptable? (c) WUI students need to be taught new skills? 
(a) WUI management issues interfere with the learning? 

Is The Computer Available? 

In all probabiUty some compute™ are avaUable for instructional 
use in the school. As we noted In Chapter I, the number of computers 
m schools is increasing. School districts continue to provide funds for 
both ^ftware and hardware. More and more computers are belne 
brought into the classroom at aU levels. While these facts are accurate 
there are stiU major probiems in getting hardware for use in the 
Classroom. Many schools have computer coordinators who are re- 
sponsible for scheduUng, and are available for technical assistance If 
such a person is avaUable in the school, this is the best place to start 
Advice to the wise Is to start this discussion as early as possible 
bemuse in all probability the computere wUl be heavily used The 
sodal studies teacher should also be ready to present a case for why 
the mmputer should be used in sodal studies. Remember, national 
surveys mdirate that we are not one of the big usere of the technoloBv; 
therefore, the sodal studies teacher will have to break down old ster- 
Jtypes and barriers, 
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Is The Quality of the Software Accapfable? 

A common cry for mmy ymm has been th.it there is no good 
software avulloble in the sociiil BtudiuB. Teiichers and other profes- 
sional educotor^ have lamented thot too much software Is drill and 
practice and of poor quality. While some of those criticisms arc ac- 
curate^ citing poor software often has been an excuse for not uning 
the computer. For example, most teachers would find any new text- 
book not totiilly acceptable to them. Modifications would be needed 
in order to use the te^ct book effectively in the classroom— workBheetB, 
supplementary readings, and other primary data are examples, So, a 
good teacher Is always able to work around weaknesses in any ma- 
terials if the materials can help a teacher accomplish the goaL The 
same holds true in the world of computer software. 

While gdcial studies has not been the prime market for most 
software developers, during the past several years more and more 
software has been produced for the classroom. General utility pro* 
grams and databases have been the two most popular, Prices range 
from less than twenty dollars to several hundred and price does not 
always mean that the materials will be of high quality. How can a 
social studies teacher find out about the quality of computer materials 
that are available for the classroom? Before answering that question, 
a couple of comments are necessary. 

First, evaluating software is hard work. To carefully go through 
a piece of software will take several hours of work* A variety of forms 
are available to assist the person doing the evaluating. MlcroSoft 
Clearinghouse, Tin* Emlmlor's Guide for Mkrocomputer-BaBcd Imtruc- 
iioml Packages, contains both a "Courseware Description" form and 
a "Courseware Evaluation'' form.^ The first asks for a description of 
the software In terms of program format, Instructional purpose and 
techniques, type of package, available documentation, and hardware 
needed for operation. The second requires the reviewer to examine 
the content, instructional quality, and technical quality of the pro* 
gram* 

Another instrument that has received widespread use is the one 
developed by EPIE (Educational Products Information Exchange) at 
Stony Brook, New York* Many state departments of education have 
also developed evaluation guides for examining software materials. 
An interested teacher should contact the social studies consultant for 
the state. 

A specific evaluation form has been developed by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Rose et aL 1984), This form is designed 
to be used with any of the evaluation forms listed above. The NCSS 
guidelines focus on issues directly related to the social studies* The 
following questions illustrate the topics covered in the form. 
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U What Is tho knowlcdga bmv wpr ienit?d by Uii» com- 
puter soHwart* materials? 
.1, Wluit about validity, nccurncy, nnd bins? 
b. What content is emphasized? Is there n an emphiiBlB 
on enduring issues, iind basic concepts? 

2. What sl<ills are taught by the computer software mate- 
rinlB? 

a. What intellectual skills such as inquiry, criticiil think- 
ing, divergent thinking, and concept formation are 
taught? 

b. What decisionmaking Bkllb are utilized? How does 
the software deal with alternatives, consequences, 
and uncertainty? 

C* What participation M\h are facilitated? 

3, What values are introduced by the software materiab? 

a. What is the social orientation of the materials? 

b. Do the materials involve the students in the valu- 
ing process? 

It is evident that the questions posed by NCSS are different from 
the typical questions asked of computer software materials. The pur- 
pose of these guidelines is to bring a different perspective to the 
evaluation of software — a social studies orientation. But for the class- 
room teacher the evaluation of computer software is a major problem. 
Few classroom teachers have time to sit down and evaluate materials 
for use in the classroom. Many teachers are too busy to take one or 
two hours to evaluate a particular piece of software. The types of 
questions that a classroom teacher often needs answered are not the 
ones necessarily on the typical evaluation form; therefore, a teacher 
needs to look for other sources of information. Where can information 
be found about programs? 

One of the easiest ways to find up-to-date information on new 
computer software is by reading the educational JoumaJs that are 
available. Ekctronic Umiing, Clmsroom Computer Uamingf and The 
Computing Teaclwr are three popular journals that provide reviews of 
materials in social studies education. The Social Studic$ and Social 
Education, the two mainline social studies Journals, also from time to 
time contain reviews of computer software (these Journals also have 
articles of a more general nature about computers in social studies).^ 

In addition to these popular Journals, a variety of other databases 
and publicattoni are available. A major new listing of computer soft- 
ware has been developed by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Entitled Techmlogy in the Curriculum Resource Maierial$, the 
materials cover four general areas, one of which is history/social sci- 
ence. Two hundred and twenty-one software programs are reviewed 
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And 83 progmnis art? fccofnniendt»d for ubo In tht* NDd.il BtiuJlcB cur* 
riculum. 

Olhcr excellent sources are TESS: The Udmathmat Software Oim- 
ton/ from the EPIC Institute, The 1986 Edumtional Saftwm Pmlew Guide 
from the Internationfll Coundl for Computers in Educiition, and Da- 
tiilmge Sofhmre for Social Studies from the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratojy, Each of these sources reviews varioui softwure 
materials and uses some type of a rating system to judge the quality 
of the materials, Two computer*baBed sources that may be accesBed 
are RICE {Resources in Computer Education) and MkrMmputer Index, 
The RICE and Microcomputer Index can be searched by ERIOChESS 
User Services. 

A final source* the most popular one with most teacherB, in simply 
through word*of-mouih among colleagues. There Is always at least 
one teacher In the school who is Interested in computer applications* 
These individuals are continually discovering new utility prpgrams 
that are available for the teacher and finding materials that can be 
used in the dassroom* In many school districts training efforts are 
made to ensure that teachers are knowledgeable about new materials. 

Will Students Need lo be Taughl New Skills? 

Beverly Hunter offers some Important advice to social studies 
teachers. While enthusiaitically supporting the potential of databases 
as extremely useful tools for the social studies classroom, she says, 
"We cannot expect the tools to teach the skills, any more that we 
expect a pendl to teach a child how to write" (1987, 39), Using the 
computer in the classroom means careful consideration about the 
student skills needed to use the computer and specific pieces of soft* 
ware. While more and more students are computer llttrate— they 
know to turn on the computer, nm programs, and maybe have had 
other classroom experif nets— it dmn not mean that they have the 
skills needed to understand a particular piece of computer software, 

, Hunter again provides Important advice to the social studies 
teacher. She says, "Learning acHvitiei using a data flit need to be 
structured and sequenced to provide mastery of prerequisite 
skills* before taking on tasks requiring more complex skills" (1987, 
39). Acquiring the skills needed to develop key questions or hy- 
potheses, to locate appropriate data to test hypotheses, and to draw 
conclusions cannot occur without careful instruction. The computer 
database, analysis package, or simulation may indeed make the learn- 
ing activity easier; however, to take advantage of the instructional 
power of these technologies the social studies teacher will have to 
teach the students to use them. 

Assuming that students have had sufflcient experience using the 
computer, the following questions might ^ useful to ask. 

1; What ar# the basic skills needed to use the program? 
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2 I hve Hfudcnb tlt'vi*hiprd tiwnv nkWU In prior IrHnnn^*? If 
Mh lum much ptavHa* shiniUl bv m viivd in ti^Htnrnihwv 

^^ Ikm iniiili Imw will bv twvdvil tci ItMih or priUitt** thr 

4 litnv fttrurtiired i^i lUv vampuivr pn^nrajn? fs the tutiM 
piHt-r pfogr»im wriltcn in md\ a wrty tii mMv the 
Hludenis thnnigh tht' vxvrmv mi ihii nkiik need not In* 
fi m,ijar f*ii ior? 

5. What mppml mAivmh mv itvMMv in mnhi both ihv 
i^mlwf md ^kideni in iBing Uir rompulrr pmgriim? 

Tlie^c *ind olhi^r qtH^HliiHi^ need tti be nsked before trying to iii^e 
ii parikular piece of computer ^^oftHrtfe. Too o^ion Mime ICiichefs 
mmtm ihM ^tudent.H tmy iilready h*ive the needed tMh to under- 
utiind the task, or they assume tliat the *i<*rt vv,ire will tetich those akilb. 
When the!ie iissumptiims mv m^de and ihey prove to be Incorrecl, a 
Uii of dmn time and effort are devoted to eKplainlng what to do, tir 
teaching new skills. Most often Ihl^ leads to all kinds of in*ilruitionrtl 
and management priib!em?i. It aisu usually means that the teacher is 
not wiliing !o fiy again, the key ir. tu ask the quusUons b^^fore using 
computers with students, pnii ide the needed ^kill development, and 
then «ifructf»n' the fir^t learning experience m thai ^ti^deniti an achieve 
the learning goals. 

Aff ihere roltntbl Matingtment Problems? 

No Hodal studies teacher wants to have management problems 
detract from the learning e^^perience. Ii h Mm difficult lo keep stu- 
dent attention during traditional instructional activities. Adding a new 
piece of lechnobgy contribute.^ another variable to the mix and in- 
crea$es the ptnenlial fm management problems. When thinking about 
using the computer, several important factors must be considered^ 
(I) class si^e, (2) time constraintB, (3) technical equipment, and (4) 
student Interest, 

Class Bi/xH Mom ckis^es have 20 to 25 students. The students 
represent a mix of abilitie§ and interests. Instructional acttvitSes must 
arcommiidate these numberi. 

Time constraints: At the secondary level most classes last l^tween 
45 and 60 minule^, At the elementary level time is not as structured; 
however, time alloted to social studies instruction is usually limited' 
Additional pressures are placed on time by the ncNjd to covera specific 
amount of content each year. Schwl district curriculum guides outline 
the goals for the year, and les^tbooks provide the basic structure. The 
chafienge for many Si*conda^ American histoiy teachers Is to get to 
the 1970s by the end of the spring quarter. 

Technical equipment: As we noted in Chapter II, mcM studi#» 
teachers have not been th^ most active users of computer technology, 
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Ah iriipurltinl pari nf llu* prubli^m \hv Uck uf eijUipincnf ^iVaiMblu 
for uHi* in hovinl ^lialie^, AtUither Imw h !lie luck of iippmpfi*ife 

SUidi*nl inliTi^si; Whili' il h alvvtiyN gnud to liavc^ Hhidt^nlH tnh*r- 
t*f»U»d iii H' nubjiHl or lopk, Hlmkml inturot can also Irad to man- 
agrmrnl problijm^i. VV^^ know, lor exainplu, that sUuk^nlH liku to um 
annpulern. If a ti^aclier w.hiIh fc? u.^ii^ a coJhpuU*r in the claf«foom and 
tmly a few students can urn It at a lime, what do you du with lh«' 
othi^r?i? NimxihmH will bt* counting the minutu^ until thuy can ''get on 
fbi* machine/* 

hi order to avoid some of these problcrtui two important areas 
need to be considered. Flr^i, the teacher need?i lii examine carefully 
the ccmipiiter soflware with an eye toward mrtnagefnent ksues. Fur 
example, does the computer program require the Bludenl or group 
iif students to complete the program before another group can begin? 
If Bih several computers will be needed In order to have all the students 
using the program^ or alternative activttleH will be Heeded \o keep 
students on-task while Wiilling to use the ctimputer. Furthermore, 
doe!^ the computer program have any built In management features? 
Ah noted earlier a simulation like GtHmiiphu Sftirih fMcCfaw-! fill Cik) 
hasi a built-in feature that manages student *;roups. h can abo be 
stopped and started at any lime. Such built in features allow the 
program to be used within a given time frame, can get most of the 
students onto the computer within a short time, and needH only one 
computer. Such feature!i decrease potential management problems. 

Another area to check is whether or not suppurt materials are 
available for ^tudenli*. While *^tudentH will wait for Ihelr turn on the 
computer, they will wait only m long. The best possible alternative 
for those who have to wait is to complete an activity that directly 
relates to what is being ^studied. Such an aclivity hai meaning and 
may help the student understand the topic, If such materiab do not 
accompany the computer material, il is wise to create them and then 
use them when discussing the total learning experience, 

Managemet>l problems can be lessened by careful pa*vlewing of 
the materiais, teaching the needed knowledge and skills needed to 
u^e the materials, and organising the tola! learning e^iperlence. 



Anjiyzing Ltssons Using the Computf r 

A reflective teacher always wantB to know what was effective In 
the lesgon and what &TmB need to be improved. Only by analyzing 
fi lesson is it possible to improve it. 

Two key areas for anaiysii of lessons using computers are: (1) 
overall inslructional techniques and (2) computer^relaled acHvtties. 
Within each ama there arc several important 'mm§ to be examined,^ 
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overtrtp, but me ptimvMi^d supiimti^ly tu !ituirpi?n diffrn'rurH. 

Overfill Initrucliortdl T^chniqu^^ 

During i\w \mi mvvral yvam rvnmtcU on it*iu'hlnj? h,iB provid^M 
^innifiCfint insights ink) whiil ainlribulcH taeffucUvo irtHtructiun. Ini^ 
purlunt mmpomtm of a good lesson Include (I) $dning ijnd main* 
iiiining student iittentiun, (2) infurming tlii' learner of llic guiils and 
ubjtclivi*s, (3) plimultiUng retail of prior knowledgt' and skilln, (4) 
clf*ifly prm*niing th^ conieni, (5) providing for guided practice, ^nd 
(6) providing for iippllc*itlun. In evaluating *i lesmui or merles of kmHom 
thill mv the computtT, it in impoft.int tu renu^mber th«t those iictivHies 
preceding and fnllowing the computer OKperienct? arc i'qu,iHy impor^ 
fiint; rhert?foro, the total leiirnlng scquunce mu^t hv examined, tksed 
on these elements, the following key queBtion.s c*ui be asked iibout 
the lesson. 

L Did the lesson focus student attention? 
2. Did Htudents know whiit was expected of lliem? 
3 Did the md^mH iim^ knowledne of skilb that they had 
letirned eiirlier? 

4. Did the le^Hoh pref^ent the mtUerlcib in a logiciil se^ 
quence? 

5. Were the directions cletir? 

6. Did the lesson have students ^pply the knowledp* and 
skills they learned? 

Answers to the m% questions posed above can provide insights 
into the instructional strategies used in thi^ ^equence. However, ad- 
dllional questions about the computer^related activities also need to 
be asked. 

Computer-Rfiattd ActlvHies 

Pour areas can be examined; (1) the instructional effectiveness of 
the computer programs, (2) classroom management issues, 3) the 
software, and (4) the hardware. Within each area there are several 
key questions that should be asked, 

Imirmtiomil Eff^timms. Four key questions can be asked in this 
area, 

K Did the computer materials help the students achieve 
the lesson's objectives? 

2. Did the computer materials accommodate a range of stu* 
dent abilities? 

3. Did the computer materials keep the students' Interest? 

4. Did the computer materials contribute to the lesson's 
ef/ectiveness? ^ 
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Clfmroimi Mimfi^ivfmnl. An wt: dim:unnvii mtUet in the clmplur, 
diissmom inan#igi!meiit \miwn can bv Ww liitijor dtMermintint uf Ihu 
HutVim^ifiil lesson, Trniiblt»B with niiiniiguiiUHil iNBue^ ofivn iwmuba* 
dcnv othc^r fiuccessful riipects c^f a \mmn. In addition to the earilef 
slated tjuesflon^ Ihiit ti tetiiher needs to confitdcr prior to imng a 
computef program, the following i|UeHtions will help one reflect on 
miUiagennenr ImuvH. 

L Did the gruupnig arrangement work? 

2. Did the 8triUef;y used to munilor student prtigregH work 
effectively? 

3. Was there sufficient tinte for the students complete 
the eompuier activities? 

4. Were the students able to work together effectively? 

Sofiumre. After reviewing the software prior tii instruction, a few 
questions are still needed to check to see if the software contributed 
lo the overall success of the lesHun. 

L Did the software run without any problemH? 
2, Was there enough buflware iu n^eel llie iobtrUtiional 
needs far the number of students in the dmu? 

5. Did the software me the power of the eoinputen or tuuld 
the same goals have been nccomplished %vlthout the com- 
puter? 

Hariiukm% Hnally, one should think about hardware iBBues by 
asking the following quoHiionH, 

1. Were there enuugh computers? 

2. What technical problems occurred that should be cor- 
rected the ne^t time computerH are u^ed? 

3. What additional hardware might make the lesson more 
successful? 

Evaluating the effectiveness of an instructional sequence using 
the computer, like evaluating software, is a difficult task. Many var- 
iables enter Into the analysis and It take.^ time to iil down and go 
through the leison* The time may well be worth the effort, however. 
It the whole process goes smoother next time the computer and the 
software are used for instruction. The questions posed throughoui 
this chapter have hoen designed to help you reflect on the whole 
process of incorporating the computer into social studies lessons. 

Concluding Rtmarks 

In Chapter I we found that compuitiira are being used sparingly 
in social studies. Although we were not overwhelmed with the re- 
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mmrch findings iit ihk point In limi% ilwy wvw iil kmi mildly un* 
cournglng, hi thb Lliiipt<»f wi» hnvf iittempuul to pr(ivld<> Bome 
addiilontil insights inlo huw iht? computer might be u^ed maw ef^ 
fectivt'ly in the jnHlructh^n,il process. EKtimple.H have been provided 
to ?ihow vviiyg in which you niight be able to une the coniputer. In 
tiddition, we liiive rtilsed a variety of queBliuns for you to *iBk prior 
to iind lifter using the computer in your lemms. We believe that the 
computer is a powerful tool for both the teacher imd the student. 
Some of the disflppolnting rescirch results might be due to the fact 
thiit both tefldier and stuclent iire still learning how to mc the tech- 
nology effectively, NoMt to the textbook, the computer the most 
powerful tool to be used in the classroom. Lciirning to use U is like 
learning to team teach effectively with another collotigue, It takes lime, 
practice, and the courage to continue the effort. Why? Because in the 
next decade the technology will continue to increase in Its power and 
flexibility. This in turn will introduce more challenges to teachers and 
student.^. The future technologies are the subject of our final chapter* 
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CHAPim IV 



NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES EDUCATION 

Cliiinge comes very nhwly to large iiistltutians. In a draide of 
rapid change, tho schdol, for the most part, has renifiiniHl an island 
of stability. The school of y^^terday boka like the school of today, 
Luuks, however, are often deceiving, und m it is with the schooh 
The numbers of school age children are ch#inging; the demogrnphic^ 
of thoBc students ^rc also changing; the ago of the teaching staff Is 
changing; and the curriculum of the school is changing. Many factors 
are contributing to these changes, and prominent .imong the change 
tigentFi k technology. 

As we have noted earlier, there are almost two million computeri 
in ichools, and the numbers continue to grow each year. Almost every 
elementary and secondary school In American has at least one com- 
puter and over 500,0(X) teachers have used computeri^ In mime capacity 
related to thdr profcssion*a role. IJetween March 1985 and March 
1986 the editors of Electmtic Umting counted over I JOO new software 
programs {Elccinvtic Uarnlng 1986, 2). And the price of software has 
remained at a reasonable level of about $50 per copy, which ha^ 
encouraged schools to continue to purchase software for educational 
uses.* Computer technology and educational uses of computer soft- 
ware are firmly entrenched in the school. While the crfticH may in* 
dicate that the movement has stalled, it is evident that the push of 
computers into the mainstream of schooling is still occurring. So, what 
does it mean for social studlei educators? Let's examine two areas: 
the social studies classroom and needed research related to technology 
and Boclal studies. 



Oianglng Technology and the Social Studies Clissroom 

Our research has found thai computers are not used a great deal 
in most social studies classrooms. Social studies teachers for a variety 
of reasons are not using computers as part of instruction, but this 
does not mean that the curriculum and the students who are enrolled 
in social studies are unaffected by computers and related technologies, 
For ejcample, elementary school sludents are now taught the basics 
of keyboarding so that they c^n use the computer effectively. Word 
processing is the most popular tool used by adults and young people. 
EngHsh teachers are using word processing strategies to assist stu^ 
dents in the writing process, and more and more secondary students 
are using computers to write papers for school classes. Although 
limited in scope of use, more families have computers at home* While 
the world of social studies education includes limited computer ex- 
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priencfs, students arc gtilnlfi}? In Ihdr hMWh, ond ihim} hMUh 
related tn Hudol studies in n variety of way*L Consider ihi* fulluwing 
Ircnds. 

Irend Oni*: Word Processors In the Classroom 

Word pmcQmim mq ch«inglng the wtiy students wrile piiper^ in 
§chouL Student reportB cm now be written using a word processing 
progriim that Mtmn hr ensier editing, contciins a spell check* and 
founts the number of wnrds written. Options to change the mnrgin, 
the ai/e of the print, and even the font ure available at the touch of 
a key. Printers produce reports that may include high quality graphics 
and even color. An assignment to write a report no longer than five 
pageB and with no spelling errors takes on new meaning when placed 
in the liands of a skilled word processor. 

Trend Twoi AccessablUty of DataReports 

The tfl§k of gathering information for reports will be altered by 
emerging technology* Por e??ample, two year$ ago Grolier put all nine 
million wprds of its 2(}*volume Acmlemk Amcricau t/in/r/o/^rfiii onto 
une-flfth of the surface of a compact disc (CD) {Etmer-DeWitt 19ft7),^ 
By linking the CD dlMC with a word processing program via a com- 
puter, an individual will bo able to access any portion of the ency- 
clopedia, load it into a word processing flic, revise it, and then print 
it off! A forthcoming new CD will make the Warhl Almtimc easily 
accessible, make it possible to crosscheck a variety of figures, and test 
a variety of hypotheses. 

Trend Threes Telecommunication Services 

Through telecommunication servlcei students will be able to ac- 
cess hundreds of commercial databases. In fact, in 1987 40 percent of 
high schools, 18 percent of junior high schools, and 10 percent of 
elementary schools had at least two modems— the instrument needed 
to connect a computer to a telephone line (Office of Technology As- 
sessment 1987, 120). Through NEXIS, for example, students can gain 
access to the fully Indexed contents of news stories from the Netv York 
Times and other newspapers. Two inleresting social studies on-Hne 
databases have been announced recently, SCAN (System for Com- 
munication and Networking) is a developing base of global and in- 
ternational education materials sponsored by Global Perspectives In 
Education* It will give annotated bibliographic support to social stud* 
ies teachers as they develop lessons and materials for teaching global 
education* Also, the ABC-CIJO publishing company plans to bring 
on-line their t^kidoscof^e database for remote student and teacher use. 
This database contains detailed statistical information on every coun- 
ty in the worid, plus current news events, as well as political and 
historical background information for each country. On-line access to 
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ihmG tL*acht?r md nlmlmi inmmtml restiurca will mi^mi the reach 
of compukT4iiisi*d eduoitlon in the fioclal sludloB cliiHBroom, 

Trend Vouti Teleconferencing in Schoofs 

Tt'Icconfcri'ndng, Hvg, two-w^y video communlcntion will begin 
to link classrooms from uthcr locfltion^, The Hast Contnil Minnesota 
Educational Cable Cooperative project, for examplo, Ih linking seven 
rural districts with twd-way interactive television. Each classroom is 
able to see the teacher and the other online classrooms, One teacher 
IB now leaching up to four classeg In four districts at a time in subjects 
that were previously unavailable, As satellite and terrestrial com- 
munications become cheaper, these linkages will become more pow- 
erful and offer more opportunities for creative instructional use^. 

Trend Flvei Interactive Video and Computef Systems 

Interactive video and computer systems are allowing materials 
to be presented in such a way m to link superior motion or stills with 
the power of the computer. The MRCC videodisc economics course 
diBcussed in Chapters II and III is just one example. More and more 
such courses will be forthcoming during the next several years. 

Trend Slxi Utility Programa for Teachers 

Utility programs are allowing teachers to develop and store mas- 
sive amounts of material for class and information about student 
progress. Access to and the manipulation of these data are easier than 
in the past. 

Impllcaifons of Technological Trends 

What do these and other technological trends mean for the social 
studies teacher? The changes will affect three general areas, student/ 
teacher interactions, the curriculum, and the manner In which the 
teacher teaches. 

Student/Teachtr Inttfactloni 

Technological innovations mean that the students who enter so- 
cial studies classrooms will have increasing knowledge about the com- 
puter and its uses. Whether or not social studies teachers use the 
computer in their classes, students will begin to use them. Granted, 
it will be some time before more than just a few students will have 
easy access to a computer, but each year the numbers grow. These 
changing skills will directly affect the work that students do. For 
example, a staple of most social studies classes is the written report 
on some topic. Word processing, data discs, databasei, and on-line 
communication are all changing the access to informaHon and how 
that information may be irtated. Whereas not so long ago getting the 
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inforrruiHuii phymMy wriiing Ihc* repurt took ihv ntfijarlty of u 
stud* iirr* effort, iiow the physioil act, m well as the munhor In which 
Informatian may be gathered, has changed. The encyclopedin and 
the lil^Niry m*ifvixlne are tiiking on new forms. 

It will ^tlfiO mean that atudents will have chunged expectations 
about using the computer in sodal studies clagsrooms, If the camputer 
can bo u^ed in English, art* and business education, why can't it be 
Uied more often In aaclal studies? Students who have been introduced 
to the computer In the olemGntary school will want to continue that 
use in the junior and senior high school 

Finally, with the increase in technology that allows students to 
accesi information will come a change in the relatlonBhIp between 
the teacher and the itudent. If the studies by Goodlad and others are 
accurate reflections of the teaching at the secondary schaol level, 
teachers tend to dlipense information to students who in turn write 
it down for recall on examinations. Teachers are the providers of 
information. In the advancing technologies of compact discs, how can 
a teacher compete with a small 4,5 inch disc that contains all the 
Information from an encyclopedia/ world almanac, and history book? 
Roles and relationships will change. It will ta^ time, but they will 
change^ These changes will also affect the cur ulum. 

The Social Studies Curriculum 

Changing gtudenl skills and expectations and acce^^ to infer- 
motion cannot help but change what Is taught In the formal curriculum 
of the school. In our discussioni of the research findings and uses of 
databases, we indicated that students will need to develop and con^ 
tinue to enhance problem*solving skills and their abilities to handle 
information. Although these skilli have a long history of being part 
of the sodal studies curriculum, in the next decade the technology 
will foster the movement of these skills and abilities to a more Im- 
portant place in the curriculum, Facti, concepts, and generaliEations 
will continue to be essential, but their acquisition will b* achieved 
through different methods, 

The emphasis on Intellectual skills will mean greater attention to 
scope and sequence in the curriculum. Technology may be of assist- 
ance in providing the framework for assisting the learner in the de^ 
velopmtnt of these skills. It is tntirtly possible that in the next dtcadt 
powerful learning envir.inments may be created in which computefs 
and related technology teach the student basic skills at a particular 
grade level A permanent record of ^ach student's attainment will be 
stored on the computer, and as the student progresses through the 
school his or her updated file will be accessed by the teachen A tenth- 
grade social studies teacher, therefore, would be able to And out the 
skill development level of a particular stu*.^ent and design or access 
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in^nruciionitl iicllvltieH appmpriaie for thai Hrudunl. Thin vvlll mean 
Uiiil tlif te.icht*r'B role will tilso be changing, 

Teachcr-s Role 

Tt^chnology throughout limu hiis slowly but Huruly altered the 
tt'cicher's rok* in the cliissrooni. The textbook opened new avenues of 
teaching and leiirnlng. Tlw li\m, the television, the overhead projoo 
tor, rind the vldeotupc all hiive changed the manner In which the 
tencher has approached Instruction. Granted, much of today's class* 
room activity ig still teacher talk, but changes are emerging. Consider 
these examples: (1) a teacher working with seven different dassrooms 
in Minnesota at the same time; (2) a teacher assisting a group of 
students who are analysing data collected from a large neighborhood 
survey; (3) a teacher working with several students learning econom- 
ics via a videodisc system; (4) a teacher sciiding home progress reports 
by using a computer gradebook Bystem that allows for individual 
comments' (S) a teacher preparing and storing questions to be? used 
on the final examination; (6) and finally, a teacher using a utility 
program to create worksheets and overhead transparencies for a unit 
on South Africa. These and hundreds of other examples exist in social 
studies classrooms all across the United States. In each case, the 
computer has changed the manner in which the teacher approaches 
instruction and his or her role. 

For some altuations the change is minimal— using the computer 
to generate a worksheet. In others the change is significant—devel- 
oping the skills needed to help students analyse survey research data. 
And in others it Is even more dramatic— carefully planning Instruction 
so that it can be beamed to six other classrooms and scores of liludents. 
In each of these situations, the teacher's concept of instruction has 
been influenced and altered. As newer and more powerful technology 
becomes availdble in the schools, the teacher's role will continue to 
evolve. 



Needed Research Related To Social Studies and Technology 

Based on the review of research conducted in Chapter II, there 
are four main areas of work needed in order to provide a solid basis 
for developing technology applications in the social studies curricu- 
lum, These area are produclivity, motivation, curriculum integration, 
and cost-effectiveness. 

Needed Research on Productivity 

We need much more knowledge about how students' learning 
Is influenced by technology in the classroom. Particularly important 
is to examine lower- and higher-order thinking outcomes, to deter- 
mine if there are particularly apt uses of technology, and whether 
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they cflii be miitchetl with ceriain student leiirnihg needs, For 
omple, doi'ff using datiibtiscs over oKicnsivo pi»riuds of tune eontrilnitt' 
to minacognltlve opabllltlus of studonls? Thiit is, dues thiB work lead 
to their knirning how to think iiboiit problems within m^ uvcrtirchnig 
mental fnimework that lielps solve those problems? Another inter- 
esting line of resenrch is the effect of images, miinlpulrtted Interiictively 
by the learner during Instruction, on learning concepts and iippHcfl- 
tlun skills. The little work that hais been done in this area in suggestive, 
and we need to know much more itbout the interplay between written 
and spoken instnictlon. and pictures delivered m an integral, inter- 
active, part of teaching. 

Affective outcomes should not be Ignored in our research. The 
citizenship development that is at the heart of the social Btudies cur- 
riculum is an important area for inveBtigation. Do students feel more 
or less competent m future citia^ens as a result of having used new 
technology in the classroom? If telecommunications link students to 
others In other cities, staten, or even other cnuntrkm, doe^ thl?i have 
an effect on their attitudes toward othera, toward themselves, toward 
the emerging global society? Do they feel better integrated Bodally, 
or more alienated, from their use of technology? Another Important 
aspect of productivity research should be related to the social studiei 
teacher. Does the use of word processors, grade books, classroom 
management Bystems, and other computer-based tools mean that 
teachers will spend more or km time doing routine tasks? Will use 
of these tools increase or decrease teachers' productivity? We need 
the answers to these urgent questions before knowing whether and 
how to deploy the technology we have at our disposal 

Needed Restarch on Molivation 

Once again, we need research on both teachers and students in 
this area, For teachers, we need a picture of what are the incentives 
and disincentives for learning about and using technology In their 
teaching. Are there certatn types or styles of teachers who will never 
use technology facilely? What factors lead teachers to adopt Ideas like 
eomputer-based instruction or the use of productivity tools such as 
word processors and grade sheets? What means and levels of support 
do teachers need to persevere in learning and using computers and 
other technology? 

As for students, we need to know if the often-reported positive 
attitudes and motivation toward using computers to learn are stable 
and long-lasting, or whether they tend to wear off through time. If 
the latter is true, what seema to contribute to the decline In motiva- 
tion? Are there materials design principles, such as pefsonalization, 
which can serve to support positive motivation? What kinds of com- 
puter-based lessons do students tire of, and are there certain subjects 
or objectives that should be avoided for this reason? 
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Needed Research on Curriculum Integrallon 

Thy third gmwral awa of inwdtHl rusi-arch has to do with tht' 
Intfgmiion of lcchnology.b.isud roHwinh In the social studies curric- 
ulum. One problem cited over nnd over by cHllcs of compuler-bascd 
iiistructujn is that most present Boftware can only be "stuck in" the 
curHcuium on .i hit and miss bnsls, and there Is little reliable con- 
nection belween what students learn from using such software and 
the rest of their social studies learning, What we must study Is the 
range of skills that can be promoted by computer use, and the nature 
of subject matter which is particularly amenable to teaching by the 
new technologies, Then we must take that knowledge and begin to 
piece together thoughtful ways of using lechnolotjy in social studies 
where and when it is most appropriate. This will depend upon the 
goals and objectives, grade? level, and specific subject matter issues 
m the curriculum. But If we find that using interactive video Instruc- 
tion leaches economic or geographic concepts better to high school 
sophomorts than any olternative method, then we have to figure out 
how to capitalize on that knowledgt.. It will be a big task, but one 
which Will ultimately pay handsome dividends in student learning. 

Needed Research on Cost-EffecUvcness 

Finally, In order to keep a reasonable perspective on the use of 
technology in the classroom, we should conduct cost-effeclSveness 
studies. We mean that researchers should compare the effectiveness 
of alternative means of conducting the same instruction, given the 
cost of resources devoted to each method. In other words, we should 
be able to tell whether it is worth spending extra money and time to 
obtain the level of desired outcome that we finally achieve. For ex- 
ample, if we teach about institutions in a high school sociology course, 
we should be able to determine cost-effectiveness ratios for each of 
the methods we use, by dividing the average gains made by studenli 
taught by each method by the costs associated with teaching by the 
respective method. We might find that using interactive video ma- 
terials are prohibitively expensive for this particular application, 
whereas they might be most cost-effective when teaching the concept 
of opportunity cost to junior high school students. With this kind of 
information, we will be able to make well-infrjrmed decisions about 
where and when to apply technology in teathing, and the the situ- 
ations where it makes no economic sense to do so. Only then can we 
make effective u',e of the scarce resources at our command. 

As we acquire the answers to these, and many more, Important 
questions, we can help build an effective and integrated curriculum 
for social studies. There Is a small base of research upon which to 
work, and it is imperative that we do so. While not all instructional 
decisions, perhaps not even most, are made in light of research knowl- 
edge, there is an urgent need for answers to the quesHons posed here. 
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WlihcHtr Hint kind of knowludgo, wc? are cnnftigncM io Wiindi^r ^ibnul 
in a dusert of technolugica! mirageB. 

Conclusion 

As wt» look tP thu immudiatu future «f ct)inpult*rB iind i^duCfUion, 
whcit do wt* sc>e? Here are Bome huhches, 

The number of compulers in BchuolH will conUnut» tu increasts 
School districts will continue to allocate? funds for the purchase of 
second genwUion computers and make funds available for software. 

School districts and software developers will work to develop 
bulk buying agreements so that schools may reproduce software as 
it IS needed. 

Software companies will continue to produce multipurpose tools 
m a means of sustaining incpme, At the same time, more integrated 
software packages will be devcluped to teach basic skills and maintain 
student records. 

Administrators will develop a stronger Interest in computers as 
more powerful administrative packages become available, This In- 
crease in interest should also pay off in the classroom as administra- 
tors see the power and potential of the computer. 

Training of teachers will remain the number one Issue. Although 
considerable funds have been allocated for training, most teachers 
still want additional training on how to use the computer as a part 
of effective instruction. 

Hardware will continue to get smaller^ faster, more powerful, 
and integrated. Compact discs, videodiscs, 32-bit machines, desktop 
publishing, and networking will all be emerging during the next sev* 
eral years. 

Computer companies will continue to battle for the school mar- 
ket, which will remain a major source of revenue. Apple, IBM, and 
Tandy will be major forces in the school market; however, other 
companies will gear up to challenge the leaders. 

Research and development in computer-basea teaching will focus 
more on interactive video instruction, on higher order learning out- 
comes, on the computer as an intellectual tool for teachers and stu^ 
dents, and on telecommuntcation applications which link classrooms 
to remote databases, libraries and universities, and other classrooms* 

Computer-based education in the social studies classroom prom- 
ises to be an exciting, challenging, and perhaps frustrating arena for 
future work. We are likely to be pressed hard to Implement computer 
instruction by our students as they learn about and use computers 
in their other classes and in their homes* Parents will look to us to 
develop and integrate computer software into the curriculum* School 
administrators will expect that our profesiional self-development ef- 
forts will include learning more about computers and their applica- 
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ti0fiB for i^ffecHvf classroom teaching. All of ihme challenges are 
TcmonMv, md if wo mt^ct thorn, we will Improve aoci«l studk\^ mu\ 
become more efftfctivt* tduciUorB. 

Improving computer*bast»d t'ductiUon In the mcial studies will 
be & difficult job. If we can remt^mber that cuinpulers are simply tooli, 
like 4ill of the othera we have at our dispoHiil in stihools, then we are 
likely not to miss the opportunities these tools offer. We must figure 
out their appropriate uses and nbusos, when they iire effective and 
when not, and how expensive they are, in terms of dollars and our 
own valuable time, relative to alternative tools. Research will add to 
our ability to make these judgments. But practical experience com- 
municated among teachers will be most important. Above all, wo 
must maintain a positive, yet skeptical, attitude toward learning about 
and uiing computers in teaching. They can save us time and effort, 
and make us more productive as teachers, And most important, they 
can help students know and think, nurifly an overarching goal of 
education in the social fitudies. 
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NOTES 

Clmpla III 

1. I iif ft dmumkm the of \\w vidiMidi^c nvc Qktm (1*^*^3). 

2. Far m inferoling tihatmum of nfhrr m^tmciioniil itctivHic^ 
uMng l\w conipiilrf for darii itmlvsin see Whiff* (IW) and Hunt^^r 

3. For ii diHCUssuHi of Ikiiv ro nvktl cttmputcf sinuilalion see 
Glenn and Rakow (I98S). 

4. Fur 4 defiilled distUsstuh of thi^ process nee Koij^^ler (i¥B7). 

5. Ihb form e*in be olmmvd Ihraugh the Norlhive^t Regiun^l 
IMiKiifional l^bomlmf, Ml SW 6lh Ave., Portl*ind, OR 9T2m 

See ti,e M&y l9H3 ,afid Ummty 1987 b^ues iif A^/rtf Idumwn. 
and the Ir ui^ry 1987 ksue f TVif S<M /fi/ Siudir^, Un ^peei^i! ^ectian^ 
cm cnmpufefs «ind iechnology, 

7. The discussion presented hi i\m section is from Sales, CMmt, 
md Glenn {V)m), 

Chapkr IV^ 

1. While rhis price Is good for the Bchimh it h not good for the 
developer. Development costs may run up to $1 miilion for a complex 
piece of computer sofiw^ri*. At $M per copy it 1^ difficult to ret^iup 
such development costs. The impact of the hjiv stile price has a direct 
Influence on the devclopmeni of a partkular type of ioftw^ire. 

2. A single 4,72-inch disc c*in store up to 2M,CX)0 pages of text! 
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